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HOME MISSION NOTES 


— Miss Gibson, the faithful missionary 
of the [talian Mission in New Orleans sus- 
tained bythe Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society, is convalescing from a severe illness, 
and asks an additional eppropriation for an 
extension of the work, which has prospered 
wonderfully during the last year. 


—— The class in “Surgical Emergencies ”’ 
at the National Training School of the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society at 
Washington, D. C., is more popular than 
ever at this time. Missionaries and dea- 
conesses alike are ready and willing to “ go 
to the front” if meeded ae volunteer 
nurses. 
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——Tbe Training School of the W. H. 
M.S. has during the year sent deaconesses 
to Baltimore, Jersey City, Cincinnati, Ur- 
bana, Grand Rapids, Des Moines, and to 
the South. A very promising class will be 
graduated at the close of the present school 
year, ready to enter on work wherever they 
may be called. 


——BSibley Hospital, associated with the 
Lucy Webb Hayes Training School at Wash- 
ington asaschool for nurse deaconesses, is 
preparing to extend its work in behalf of 
the needy poor. Three deaconesses, and a 
part of the year four, have served as district 
nurses, living in the Hospital and going out 
among the poor and persons of moderate 
means. 
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—The W. H. M. 8. of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church has some excellent litera- 
ture on tithing, proportionate giving, etc. 
Much of this is free (for postage). An ad- 
mirable booklet of 36 pages, entitled “ Stew- 
ardship and Proportionate Giving,” by Mre. 
Esther Tuttle Pitchard, is sold at the low 
rate of three cents per copy. Send to Room 
29, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 


—— The New York lmmigrant Home has 
just removed from 27 State St. to No. 9 of the 
same street. During the nine years of its 
stay in No. 27 it has suffered many incon- 
veniences from cramped quarters. [t is now 
housed in a cheerful and commodious place, 
and the work will undoubtedly take on new 


lite and impetus from the change. 
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means something to you as to every one who hopes to keep abreast of the times 


They 
They tell us that 
Toey torther admonish us that * without clear knowledge of uni- 
versal historg, the history of particular countries — even our own — cannot be rightly understood.” 

by which many beretofore excluded can pow secure at half price 
and on emalil monthly payments that incomparable work. 


It isn’t necessary to emphasize the importance and interest of historical study. Great writers bave done that for us. 


agree that ‘ history is the central study of all human studies, capable of enriching and illumining all the rest ’’ 
‘history alone gives us the very training required for real life.”’ 
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The Club fee is only 
on receipt of which the 


ONE DOLLAR whole eight-volume set 


is delivered at once. 


Half Little 
Price Members agrsing to pay fifteen monthly payments Payment Ss 


RR 
For the Cloth- bound style, $1.50 a month; for the Half-Russia, which we recommend as far more duraoie and attractive, $2 a 
month; for sumptuous Full- Morocco, $2.50 a month. 
The edition though large is limited, and the sets at less than half price have of course been going very fast, and the Club will 
close without notice when the edition is exhausted. Members may resign and return the volumes within ten days and Club fee 
will be refunded. We deliver free where our wagons run, but cannot pay freight or express charges. 


THE AUTHOR AND THE WORK 


John Olark Ridpath, LL. D., the eminent scholar, writer, and thinker, put 
a lifetime of study and labor into preparing his History of the World. The 
publishers invested a fortune in the illustrations and plates. 

There are EIGHT MASSIVE VOLUMES, 6,500 a doubie-column pages, the 
equivalent of 30 ordinary octavo books of pages. Nearly 4,000 maps, 
chronological and genealogical charts; race plates and race charts, in 12 
colors, engravings and reproductions from origiaals by the great masters 
of European and American art, illustrate and enforce the text and form 
the greatest gallery of historical pictures ever brougbt together. 

Every important name and event since the world began is adequately 
treated. Every nation and every race, existing or extinct, ancient, ,medi- 
val and modern, receive due description. Remarkably complete indices The plays of Shakespeare do not surpass other dramas more than Rid- 
bring every name and fact within ready finding. path’s History of the World overtops ail other histories. 


President McKinley and ex-President Harrison heartily endorse and recommend Ridpath’s History of the World. So do 
more than 500 college presidents and professors, thinkers, statesmen, and critics. 

Large open type, careful printing, heavy super-cai 
chanically - right. 








Equal space is given to describing the real life of the plain people. The 
makers of history are portrayed as — as their public achievements. 
Part one is Mankind; Part two, Nations. o other general history covers 
the former at all; none treats the latter as fully or successfully. 


Dr. Ridpath’s literary style is peculiarly graphic, graceful and fascinat- 
ing. Open a volume atrandom, your interest is immediately enlisted, and 
other days live again in the author’s moving word-pictures 

This is notan old edition, but is fresh from the printer’s and down to 
date, inclading such recent events as the wars between China and Japan, 
Greece and Turkey, Spain and Cuba, the Queen’s Jubilee, etc., etc. 





endared paper,and strong and beautiful binding, make the books me- 


Sample with colored plate, illustrations testimonials, and full information free on request. 
Send or bring your dollar to either store. 
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very one knows that this is an expensive subscription work. It cost for plates and engravings over $250,000. More than 50,- 

000 sets have already been sold at prices ranging from $48 to $175, according to binding — beyond the reach of very many intelligent 

people for whom Dr. Ridpatb wrote, and who would most highly prize the volumes. The work was popular, but the price not in ac- 

" cord with the Wanamaker idea. We agreed to sel! $150,000 worth of this subscription edition so as to cut the price in half for our 
public. We organized the Wanamaker History Ciub to conduct the distribution. 
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The Auxiliary Naval Bill 


The prime purpose of our naval reserve 
organizations was not to reinforce the 
regular navy in time of war, but rather 
to constitute aninner line of coast de- 
fence —in other words, to man an in- 
shore patrol fleet, the coast being divided 
into districts for the purpose. Thus far 
the authorities at Washington have been 
too busy to take steps towards authoriz- 
ing and providing for this important 
auxiliary force. The opportunity came, 
however, last week, and a resolution 
was passed by the House appropriating 
$4,000,000 for the purchase or hire of 
vessels necessary for the purpose. Rear 
Admiral Erben, retired, who has been 
assigned to this duty, estimates that 
3,600 men will be required, who will be 
mustered in from our naval reserve 
militia. With this efficient in-shore 
patrol, and an off-shore patrol made up 
of such swift cruisers as the ‘*‘ Harvard,”’ 
the “ Yale,” the ‘* Minneapolis,” the 
** Columbia,” no hostile ship or squadron 
could reach our ports without notice 
being quickly given to our flying or 
home squadron. 





The Wheat Campaign 


It has been a brilliant and a profitable 
one, both for the chief manipulator and 
for the farmers. It is just a year ago 
since Mr. Joseph Leiter, a young real 
estate agent in Chicago, began to dabble 
in wheat speculation. With his father’s 
millions to back him, he bought heavily 
and soon controlled the market. His 
holdings reached some 10,000,000 bushels. 
Then wheat went up from 80 cents toa 
dollar, and still higher. During the 
present month, owing to the shortage 
abroad and the abrogation of the French 
import duty, the advances have been sen- 
sational and phenomenal. Thus, on the 
5th of the month, the rise was an even 
20 cents on a bushel (touching $1.50), 
and on that very day Leiter sold 2,000,000 
bushels to France and 760,000 bushels to 
the United Kingdom, clearing, it is esti- 
mated, some $700,000 on the day’s trans- 
actions. Since then wheat has jumped 
to $1.91. Now it has fallen, and the 
market is becoming quiet. Mr. Leiter 
proposes to retire from business and 
take a rest. His profit for the year is 
estimated at the astonishing sum of 
$3,350,000; while the farmers of the 


Northwest are believed to be $150,000,000 
richer than they were by reason of his 
daring venture. There is a strong like- 
lihood that wheat will not soon drop 
again to the abnormally low figure which 
it held before the deal began. 





The Senate’s Treatment of the Post-Office Bill 


As passed by the House, this measure 
carried an appropriation of $300,000 for 
rural free delivery, and another of $13,- 
000,000 for delivery of postal matter in 
cities. The first item was stricken out 
in the Senate; and the second was re- 
duced to $12,000,000, with a provision 
limiting carrier deliveries in cities to 
four a day. This latter action has 
proved especially offensive to New 
Yorkers, where there are now nine de- 
liveries in the important business cen- 
tres and three in the suburbs. Postmas- 
ter Van Oott of that city declares that 
the carriers can with difficulty handle 
the heavy mail under the present sys- 
tem, and that it will be physically im- 
possible for them to do it if the number 
of deliveries is reduced to four. The 
merchants of that city protest vehe- 
mently against the crippling of their 
postal facilities, and insist that, as the 
New York post-office not only pays its 
own expenses, but contributes besides 
$5,000,000 qa year to the postal revenues 
of the country, their rights should be 
respected. Further, to cut down their 
facilities can only result in reduction of 
profits, and is therefore unwise from a 
plain business point of view. Some 
thirty other cities have expressed their 
indignation at the proposed curtailment. 
The bill is now in conference. 

Later. — The conference committee 
fixed the appropriation for rural free de- 
livery at $150,000; the Senate amend- 
ment limiting deliveries in any city to 
not exceed four per day was rejected. 





Strained Relations — Great Britain and France 


The West African dispute has reached 
a critical stage. No agreement can be 
reached. Lord Salisbury, in a speech 
last week, intimated that the British peo- 
ple might be called upon very speedily 
to face a serious crisis. France will not 
back down, and England is equally firm. 
The rights in the case are with England. 
By a treaty drawn with France in 1890, 
the kingdom of Sokoto on the left bank 
of the Niger was awarded to Great Brit- 
ain. French soldiers seized the capital 
of Sokoto last February, in violation of 
this treaty, and still hold it. In the same 
year the British Royal Niger Company 
secured by treaty with the King of Bous- 
sa the province of Borgu on the left bank 
of the Niger. France was informed of 
this treaty, but made no protest. Later, 
when France conquered Dahomey on 


the seacoast, she began to covet Borgu, 
which is the hinterland of Dahomey; 
and as the Royal Niger Oompany was 
busy elsewhere and could not occupy it, 
she stole in with expeditions and seized 
it. She defended her course by stating 
that treaties with savage kings have no 
binding force; that actual occupancy 
alone gives right of possession There 
is a British and native force of 10,000 
troops under Major Lugard ready, at 
signal being given, to march upon Nikki 
and Boussa and drive the French out. 
The question now is : Will France evac- 
uate this region, or will she go to war ? 
There seems to be no other alternative. 





The Annexation of Hawaii Urged 


Since war was declared with Spain the 
Hawaiian question has become acute. 
The danger of Spain seizing the islands 
was, at first, urged as a reason for our 
taking and guarding them. President 
Dole took the vpportunity to urge anew 
their annexation. But since the battle 
in Manila Bay fresh attention has been 
called to the strategic and economic 
value of this mid-ocean group. It would 
be a serious misfortune for us if our 
ships now there should be forced to 
leave, and our store of coal tied up, by a 
proclamation of neutrality. On the other 
hand, situated as Hawaii is — one-third 
of the way to the Philippines — its value 
as a naval base is of surpassing impor- 
tance. This is so apparent that a joint 
resolution, providing for the annexation 
of the islands and for the continuance of 
the existing Government until Congress 
shall provide another, has been favor- 
ably reported to the House. Ite chance 
of passage, both in the House and Sen- 
ate, is thought to be good. 





The Disturbances in Italy 


The uprisings in Milan, Pavia, Naples, 
and other cities, quelled only with great 
difficulty and at the loss of hundreds of 
lives, were not due primarily to a spirit 
of revolt, but rather to intolerable con- 
ditions which have long continued and 
from which no relief seems possible. 
Italy is compelled, by the tripartite 
agreement, to maintain a large and costly 
military establishment. The burden of 
its maintenance reste upon the people, 
who are taxed almost to the point of 
starvation. There are said to be a hun- 
dred thousand victims of ‘“‘ hunger mad- 
ness”’ in Italy every year. The slight- 
est rise in the price of food drives these 
poor people to desperation. Starving 
women and children, not knowing where 
else to go, flock to the Town Hall to ask 
for bread. They are met by soldiers who 
call upon them to disperse, and, if they 
persist, fire upon them. Then the popu- 
lace rises upon the soldiers. Tiles and 
chimneys are hurled upon them from the 
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roofs. Barricades are raised in the streete. 
The fighting goes en till the mob is driven 
to cover. Socialists and revolutionists 
take advantage, of course, of these ebulli- 
tions to inflame the people against the 
Government, but the underlying cause is 
the pellagra — the ‘“ hunger-madness ”’ 
— brought about by excessive taxation. 
The rulers are rich. The civil list is 
enormous and expensive. Money is not 
lacking for public enterprises. But the 
people, who pay for all this, and who are 
compelled to subsist on roots or acorns or 
moldy corn in order to pay for it, are 
sullen, balf-demented for lack of nour- 
ishment, and ripe for any change that 
promises relief. 


Cable-Cutting in Cienfuegos Harbor 


It occurred a week ago today, and was 
@ most gallant exploit. The ‘* Marble- 
head,”’ the “‘ Nashville,” and the “‘ Win- 
dom,”’ constituting the blockading force 
off the harbor, participated in it. The 
beach was first shelled by the ships, 
driving the Spaniards from their rifle pits 
and masked batteries. Then four boats 
containing forty volunteers from the 
first two ships mentioned above entered 
the harbor, and grappled for the cables. 
Within ninety feet of the shore, exposed 
to a galling fire from infantry who hand- 
dled, beside their rifles, three Maxim guns, 
these brave men worked at their task for 
two hours and a half, cutting the two 
important cables, and almost cutting the 
third. They were forced to withdraw at 
last,with two of their number killed, two 
more fatally wounded, and four badly 
hurt. Lieut. Winslow, who led the par- 
ty, was slightly wounded. For intrepid- 
ity and coolness this act of daring by 
men never before under fire will prob- 
ably not be surpassed during the pres- 
ent war. The two cables rendered use- 
less ran to Santiago, with European 
con.ections. When the third is cut, 
Ouba will be isolated from outside tele- 
graphic communications. 





The Affair at Cardenas 


A few hours after the cable-cutting at 
Cienfuegos a fight occurred across the 
island on the north shore which cost us 
the lives of five brave men. It took 
place in the harbor of Cardenas. Three 
Spanish gunboats lying within had 
** dared’’ our blockading vessels to come 
inside and capture them. It was known, 
too, that new mines were being laid and 
new batteries being mounted. The gun- 
boat ‘‘ Wilmington,’’ the revenue cutter 
‘* Hudson,” and the torpedo boat ‘** Wins- 
low,” piloted by a Cuban, were sent in 
on Wednesday afternoon to cut out, if 
possible, the Spanish gunboats. The 
“ Winslow ” took the lead. When far 
up the bay she was fired upon by a 
masked battery, which deranged her 
steering gear, crippled one of her en- 
gines, and inflicted other damage. The 
‘* Hudson ” went to ber rescue, und was 
on the point of towing her out of range 
when a shell exploded on board of the 
torpedo- boat, killing Ensign Bagley and 
four men. The ‘ Winslow’s’’ com- 
mander, Lieutenant J. B. Bernadou, was 
also wounded. Meantime the ** Wilming- 
ton” poured adeadly fire with her 4- 
inch guns upon the battery, the gun- 
boats, and the town. The batteries were 
silenced, a gunboat destroyed, and the 
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town alongside the wharf set on fire. 
The action lasted from 1.40 P. M. to 3 P M. 
The exposure of this torpedo-boat to 
battery-fire on this occasion has been 
criticised as showing lack of judgment, 
and the sacrifice of precious lives has 
been condemned as “ unnecessary and 
frujtless.”’ 


San Juan Shelled 

On Thursday, the day following the 
affair at Oardenas, Admiral Sampson’s 
fleet appeared off the harbor of San 
Juan, Porto Rico. He failed to find 
Admiral Cervera’s squadron, as he ex- 
pected. The arrival of that fleet at 
Martinique had not then been reported. 
As he could not remain to prevent the 
use of that harbor as a possible refuge, 
he decided at least to render the forti- 
fications useless. Fire was accordingly 
opened, and the substantial masonry 
which protected the enemies’ guns was 
soon pulverized. In the dense smoke 
which this cannonade produced, some of 
the shells from the ships went aside 
from their mark and feil into the ad- 
jacent town. The loss of life on the 
Spanish side is not definitely known; 
our casualties included one man killed 
and seven slightly wounded. The action 
lasted three hours. maving knocked the 
torts to pieces, Admiral Sampson sailed 
away. 





An Agreement about Korea 

Neither Russia nor Japan is ready for 
the conflict which is, sooner or later, in- 
evitable. Meantime they have signed a 
modus vivendi with reference to the 
buffer State which lies between them. 
Both agree to recognize the independ- 
ence of Korea and to abstain from inter- 
fering in the internal affairs of that 
kingdom. Considering the fact that a 
large number of Japanese have settled 
in Korea and are carrying on commer- 
cial and industrial enterprises, Russia 
will not oppose or hinder the cultiva- 
tion of relations of this nature between 
Japan and Korea. In case Korea should 
apply to either of these Powers for as- 
sistance or advice, it shall not be given 
without mutual consent of the two na- 
tions concerned. This agreement will 
probably hold until Russia finishes her 
Siberian road and has her Manchurian 
acquisition well in hand, or until the 
powerful ficet which Japan is building is 
equipped and manned; then Korea will 
be the prize of the winner in the duel. 





The Senate Committee’s War Revenue Bill 


It is totally unlike the measure passed 
by the House. It contains ‘the crazy 
and vicious schemes” of seigniorage- 
coining and paper money. Jt strikes at 
the public credit by proposing to in- 
crease the volume of outstanding paper 
and 45-cent silver dollars’ Briefiv, it 
throws out the coin-bond issue, and eub- 
stitutes for it an issue of $150 000 000 in 
greenbacks, the coinage of the silver 
seigniorage to the amount of $42 000,000, 
and a tax upon the gross earnings of 
corporations. It makes some 200 amend- 
ments to the internal revenue features 
of the House bill. Fortunately, a mi- 
nority report recommends the retention 
of the bond feature, but reduces the 
amount to $300,000,000. It is to be hoped 
that the Senate, which was so impatient 
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to begin war, now that the exigency is 
on us which is costing the country 
$1,000,000 a day, will repudiate the 
action of its committee, and unite with 
the House in safe and sane financiering. 





Words That are Causing Thought 


Mr. Joseph Chamberlain spoke some 
frank words at Birmingham last week. 
He more than hinted that diplomacy was 
exhausted; that Russia had proved un- 
faithful to her promises; that France 
and Rassia were united to defeat the 
British policy of an “open door” — 
equal rights to all—in Ohina and in 
Africa; that Great Britain was not dis- 
posed to be vacillating in this matter; 
and that the: isolation which it had 
maintained since the Orimean War 
would shortly come toanend. No allu- 
sion was made to a possible pact with 
some European power. The first pur- 
pose was to unite the colonies more 
closely with the imperial government; 
and then “to maintain the bonds of 
permanent unity with our kinsmen 
across the Atlantic.’””’ Mr. Chamberlain 
even went so far as to say that, “ terri- 
ble as war is, even war itself would be 
cheaply parchased if in a great and no- 
ble cause the Stars and Stripes and the 
Union Jack should wave together over an 
Anglo-Saxon Alliance.” The evident 
significance of these words is limited to 
a suggested alliance between Great Brit- 
ian and this country to resist monopo- 
lies of commerce, such as those which 
other European nations are bent on ac- 
complishing. France, Russia, Germany, 
insist on exclusive rights to carry on 
trade in their Eastern and Southern 
** spheres of influence.” It is this mer- 
cantile selfishness that Mr. Chamberlain 
would oppose with an Anglo-Saxon alli- 
ance. Spain naturally resents these 
words, taken in connection with those of 
Lord Salisbury, as betraying hostile de- 
signs upon her own territory, and as an 
encouragement to this country to retain 
the Philippines. Decision upon this last 
matter, and also upon ths question of 
whether we shall continue our tradition- 
al policy of isolation, and refrain from 
“entangling alliances,’? does not con- 
cern us for the present. 





As We Go to Press 


The Spanish fleet commanded by Ad- 
miral Cervera is coaling at Curacoa, off 
Venezuela. Ite destination is unknown. 
Sampson’s squadron is supposed to be 
steaming thither with all speed; Schley’s 
fleet is also hastening southward. The 
expedition to Caba is held back until this 
enemy is either captured orsunk. At 
San Francisco the first detachment of 
troops destined to occupy the Philippines 
is nearly ready to sail on the * City of 
Pekin.”” The U.8.8. ** Charleston ”’ is 
also on the point of sailing with a force 
of Marines for the same islands. Major 
General Wesley Merritt, U. 8. A., ap- 
pointed Military Governor of the Phil- 
ippines, is reported as declining to accept 
the position unless he can be supported 
by a much larger number of troops than 
has been proposed for the occupation of 
the islands. Intelligence concerning the 
exact situation and plans of our naval 
squadrons is being wisely withheld by 
the Secretary of the Navy. 
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DOUBT AND FAITH 


F doubt means distrust of God, it is 
evil and to be strenuously resisted. 
If doubt means an inquiry after larger 
truth, it is good and should be welcomed, 
for it has a mission. He who has never 
entertained a doubt in this latter sense, 
he who has never seriously asked 
whether this thing which has been 
taught him is really so, has not yet be- 
gun to think or to winnow the wheat 
from the chaff in his ideas. 

Doubts have been likened to therungs 
of a ladder by which we climbyto the 
dark passage by which we proeeed to 
the light, und to the wayside inn where 
we take lunch on the journey while 
pushing forward to something better. 
All of which shows that they only serve 
atemporary purpose. If we climb the 
ladder, it is to reach a higher level. We 
cannot live comfortably in the wayside 
inn, for it is not our home. And it is 
light not darkness, faith not doubt, 
which is necessary to our permanent hap- 
piness. We hunger for certainty. Oon- 
fidence in our fellow-men is what the 
commerce of the world securely rests 
apon. Household peace is impossible if 
pervaded by an atmosphere of doubt. 
Doubt is good to whet the appetite for 
truth, but the appetite must have solid 
food to eat, or mind and soul will die of 
starvation. To give doubt just the right 
position, neither condemning it alto- 
gether, nor pressing it unduly as though 
it were a resting-place, is a mark of 
much wisdom. 





SUBSTITUTES FOR THE GOSPEL 
II 
The Philosophical Substitute 


WO characteristics of our age em- 
phasize the power of philosopby in 
the pulpit ; it is an age of culture and an 
age of doubt. The schoolmaster is 
abroad, and knowledge has become the 
possession of the people, so culture must 
become the possession of the preacher. 
If a full man is needed anywhere, it is in 
the ministry of the Gospel. The most 
imperial type of intellect is required for 
the Master’s service. We must study 
the treasures of knowledge, the achieve- 
ments of art, the wealth of literature, 
the gathered researches of philosophy 
and theology, and we must bring them 
all to the font and baptize them into 
Ohristian activity. The cuiture which 
has the cross at its heart is both a lever 
to lift and a light to illuminate human- 
ity, but the culture which covers the 
cross with the speculations of man or 
the flowers of rhetoric is like the mirage 
of the desert, which mocks the desire it 
promises to gratify. 

That ours is an age of doubt can be 
questioned by no observer of the tend- 
encies of modern thought, by no reader 
of current literature. There is a pro- 
found and widespread unsettlement of 
the soul in regard to fundamental truths 
of religion, and also in regard to the 
nature and existence of the spiritual 
faculties by which alone these truths can 
be perceived. The blatant infidelity of 
some generations ago has given place to 
a sad skepticism which stops short of 
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blank denial, and gropes wistfully in the 
mazes of uncertainty. Dr. Van Dyke 
writes in his latest book: ‘‘ The age 
stands indoubt. Its coat-of-arms is an 
interrogation point rampant, above three 
bishops dormant, and its motto is 
Query?” 

The dormant bishops are wakening up 
to the hunger of the people for certain 
knowledge of whence they came, whither 
they are going, and what they ought to 
be doing here. They realize the need 
for grappling with the problems of 
skepticism, but too often they go to 
work in the wrong way. Patting re- 
liance in skillfal tricks, in special methods 
of shaping arguments or stating truths, 
in trapping doubters in their own toils, 
or in puzzling back again with orthodox 
speciousness the minds that have been 
already puzzled away with the specious- 
ness of science — one or all of these 
methods are utterly unworthy of the 
gravity of the disease or the dignity of 
the physician. The hart of our genera- 
tion is not to be healed so lightly. The 
only way in which any man can hope 
to deal with skepticism must be by the 
strong and intelligent building up of 
faith, and not by resort to any form of 
intellectual jagglery. 

The preacher who holds up the lamp 
of philosophy for the guidance of his 
perplexed hearers may seem at first to 
meet the demands of the cultured doubt 
of our age, but growing experience 
proves the inadequacy of the light he 
provides. School after school of thought 
tables objections against the philosoph- 
ical treatment of religion too serious to 
be ignored. These objections have been 
admirably summarized in three classes 
by Principal Caird in his “ Introduction 
to the Philosophy of Religion.” The 
first maintains strongly that a philoso- 
phy of God and divine things is “‘ pre- 
cluded by the very nature of human 
knowledge, which, as essentially rela- 
tive and finite, can never attain to the 
cognizance of that which is infinite and 
absolute.”?’ The second affirms that the 
“immediate or intuitive nature of re- 
ligious knowledge ”’ likewise precludes 
ali scientific or ratiocinative attempts; 
while the third class argues that since 
religious trath differs from all other 
kinds of truth, it has an authoritative 
revelation, and, accordingly, the ‘* hu- 
man reason ”’ is incompetent ‘ either to 
discover or to criticise its content.” 1t 
is not our intention now to inquire 
whether these objections are well taken 
or not. Itis sufficient for our purpose to 
point out two facts: first, that though 
some of the greatest philosophers the 
world ever saw lived and taught before 
Obrist came, their united light could not 
penetrate the darkaess that lay upon 
the problems of life; and, second, that 
philosophy by ite very nature is a search 
after truth, while Christianity by its very 
nature is a revelation of truth. It 
pleased God to reveal Himself in Jesus 
Christ, not merely in a republication of 
old fragments of truth, but in a disclos- 
ure, full and simple, of Himself. In 
Scripture we see how the invisible God 
has been seekiug for and finding the way 
to the heart of man throughout all the 
story of the ages. Alongside of man’s 
search after truth is God’s search after 
man in order to reveal unto him all 
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needful truth of life and thought. Phi- 
losophy at its best gives but the illumi- 
nation of ataper. Sunlight isthe soli- 
tary possession of the religion of Jesus 
Christ. To question the advisability of 
choice between the sunlight and a taper 
is to insult intelligence. 

Philosophy has its place and power ip 
dealing with the problems of current 
doubt, but its service is purely negative. 
It can make unbelief doubtful, but it fails 
to atiain the positive result of making 
belief credible. It can apply the logic of 
rationalism to its own premises in order 
to show that they are unfounded and un- 
verifiable. This has been done with 
masterly skill in Balfour’s ‘* Defence of 
Philosophic Doubt,’’ which argues that 
“the universe as represented to us by 
science is wholly unimaginable,’ and 
shows that ‘ the evidence for the exist- 
ence of a world composed of atoms and 
ether is no more conclusive, the account 
which science gives of their nature and 
qualities is no more coherent, than the 
evidence and account which faith gives 
of a world created by a personal God and 
inhabited by immortal souls.’’ It is val- 
uable service to reduce scientific natu- 
ralism to an absurdity, but that falls far 
short of establishing religious faith as a 
verity. Expositors of Ohristian truth in 
our day must beware of the subtile temp- 
tation to come to terms with the specu- 
lative thought of the age. It is the glory 
of Christianity that it always has room 
and sympathy for the best results of hu- 
man reason, but the history of religious 
development is emphatic in testifying 
that it has never yet been found practi- 
cable to pour the new wine of Obristian 
truth into the bottles of any philosoph- 
ical system without weakening or wasting 
it. A philosophical presentation of Ohris- 
tianity is very acceptable to the cultured 
classes, because it panders to that tend- 
ency of human nature which makes it 
love a modified Christianity, and slow to 
receive divine truth simply. But sucha 
presentation is lamentably inadequate in 
so far asits aimis to make the mind of 
man the measure of ali things. The 
weakness of philosophy lies in the splen- 
did uncertainty of those who would make 
man the measure of all things whether 
they have found man’s true measure. 
Reason is not the lord of man, but his 
servant. It is, as Dora Greenwell re- 
minds us, ‘‘ but a noble vassal, ‘ one that 
knoweth not what his lord doeth.’ Man 
reverences his reason and trusts it as far 
as it will lead him, but thatis not his whole 
length, for he feels that he, the reason- 
able man, is something greater than it 
is.’ He knows that his visions and as- 
pirations are more than his ratiocina- 
tions and speculations. One deep calleth 
to another deep in his complex nature, 
and the answer to this call is faith. Faith 
addresses the man's whole being, know- 
ing that he is not ail mind, but that he is 
also spiritual in his cravings and affec- 
tions. It brings him into contact and 
communion with One higher and greater 
than himself — ‘‘ One who knoweth all 
things.”’ To quote the beautiful words 
of Dora Greenwell: ‘ Faith stretches it- 
self over humanity as the prophet 
stretched himself above the child — eye 
to eye, mouth to mouth, heart to heart; 
and works a kindred miracle, to bring 
back life to the dead, by restoring the 
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one to the One — the whole nature of man 
to the whole nature of God.” 

So it comes about that what philoso- 
phy could not do because of its weak- 
ness and incompleteaeas Christianity can 
and does do in virtue of its strength and 
completeness of adaptation to the whole 
nature and wants of man. Philosophy 
theorizes, but Obhristianity gives the 
supreme and all-satisfying fact in the 
person of Jesus Obrist. Obrist is Chris- 
tianity. It is a degrading conception of 
Ohristianity which sets it forth as a 
bundle of dogmas formulated in the arti- 
cles of a creed, some of which are mys- 
terious, others opposed to the best in- 
stincts of the heart, and all of which are 
purely speculative. Such a conception 
reduces Christianity to a philosophical 
system, in relation to which there is a 
good deal to be said on both sides, and 
our decision on which has to be formed 
on a balance of opposite arguments. 
The more emphasis you place on theo- 
logical systems and credal finality the 
more you strengthen the subtle tenden- 
cy of the age to give humanity a philo- 
sophical substitute for Christianity pure 
and unadulterated. Sunny certainty in 
repose of intellect and soul is to be found 
in the view that maintains that creeds 
may be revised and possibly dogmas 
supposed to have been of importance 
removed, but that Christianity retains 
all that is vital and powerful so long as 
the living Ohrist remains. The one es- 
sential to a Christian life is union with 
Onrist. 

Bven supposing that philosophy could 
discover and teach all needful truth, it 
would not prove sufficient to meet the 
need of the age. ‘‘Truth is mighty, and 
must prevail,’ says the proverb which 
many accept as an axiom; but truth 
never does actually prevail until it gets 
itself embodied, incarnated, in a person- 
ality. The power of Christianity does 
not lie in its doctrines, but in the Person 
at the heart of it, who gives reality and 
vital force to the doctrines. All the ab- 
stract truths of Christianity might have 
come into the world in another form. 
As a matter of fact their substance did 
enter into human thought in some dim 
and distorted way in the teaching of an- 
cient philosophers, in the fragmentary 
revelations of the religions of the na- 
tions, and in the clearer light of the 
Hebrew Scriptures; but it did not make 
itself felt as a universal force in the life 
of humanity until 


“The Word bath breath, and wrought 

With human hands the creed of creeds, 

In loveliness of perfect deeds, 

More strong than all poetic thought.” 
Philosophy may point to a way, a truth, 
and a life, but only Jesus Christ can say, 
‘*T am the Way, the Truth, and the Life.” 
As Thomas & Kempis puts it, He is the 
way in which we ought to walk, the truth 
we ought to believe, and the life we 
ought to live. Knowledge of truth is 
mighty, but knowledge of and love to 
Christ are mightier still. The strength 
of Christianity is the influence of the 
personal Christ upon individual charac- 
ter and upon the progress of the race. 
He stands a solitary Figure upon the 
page of history, unapproached not only 
in the moral grandeur of His own char- 
acter, but in the transcendent personal 
influence He has exerted. It is possible 
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to compare the teaching of Socrates or 
Oonfucius with that of Jesus of Nazareth, 
and it may be maintained, with some 
plausibility, that if the superiority of 
Jesus be confessed, the difference is of 
degree, not of kind. But about the 
uniqueness of His personal influence 
there can be no debate. The wisdom of 
Socrates and Confucius still survives. It 
has affected the generations that are 
gone, and wields an appreciable power 
even now, but who is stirred by it to en- 
thusiasm, or melted by it to penitence, 
or roused by it to heroic struggle for the 
right, or restrained by it from yielding 
to temptation, or inspired by it to gen- 
erous consecration of thought and ener- 
gy to the service of God or man after 
the fashion in which tens of thousands 
have been affected, and are affected still, 
by their love to Jesus Ohrist? Only 
truth embodied in a person and capable 
of kindling the fire of passionate devo- 
tion can lift men to heroic levels of life. 
Philosophy fails to supply such a truth, 
and because of ite failure it can never 
prove a satisfactory substitute for the 
truth as it isin Jesus. 

Christianity offers an interpretation of 
religion, life and destiny so adequate that 
each one of its loyal followers is entitled 
to say with Paul, ‘“‘ I have that whereof I 
may glory, through Jesus Christ, in those 
things which pertain to God.’’ Philoso- 
phy seeks to give an answer to the many 
problems of life in words, but Christian- 
ity gives the answer of the Person who 
not only reveals the truth, but also im- 
parte power to live the truth. The 
treasures of wisdom hid in Christ are the 
rarest and most precious. The more 
they are opened out in the experimental 
knowledge of the soul that grows into 
Christlikeness through anfaltering obe- 
dience unto the will of God, the more 
clearly will it be seen how well adapted 
they are to the deepest needs of human 
nature, and how infinitely superior they 
are to any system of philosophy which 
appeals to our generation. 





PERSONALS 





— Bishop Cranston will sail from Vancou- 
ver by the steamer ‘“‘ Empress of Japan,” 
June 25. Mrs. Cranston and their daughters 
will accompany him. 


— For the eighth year in succession Rev. 
Dr. Reuen Thomas, of Brookline, has been 
invited to occupy the pulpit of Dr. Parker’s 
City Temple during the summer months. 

— Through an inadvertence we neglected 
to say, in last week’s issue, that Rev. Dr. 
Daniel Dorchester, Jr., is the pastor of Christ 
Church, Pittsburg, Pa., which was presented 
on our cover. 


— Rev. C. 8. Nutter, D. D., of St. Albans, 
Vt., was elected, at the recent meeting of 
the Bishops, at Albion, Mich., as represent- 
ative of the First Mission District, in place 
of Rev. Dr. E. M. Smith, who has removed 
to Illinois. 


— Dr. F. L. Nagler, editor of Haus und 
Herd and Sunday-school literature, sailed, 
May 10, on the “ Kaiser Wilhelm der 
Grosse,” for London, Paris, and Berlin. He 
will be present at the different Conferences 
in Switzerland and Germany. 

— The Board of Managers of the Freed- 
men’s Aid and Southern Education Society 
passed resolutions commending Secretary 
Hamilton to the English and Irish Method- 
ist Conferences, to which he is accredited as 
fraternal delegate from our church. 
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— Rev. G. A. Crawford, D. D., Chaplain 
U. 8. Navy, has been ordered to the receiving 
ship ‘\ Wabash "’ at Charlestown. 

— Gov. G. W. Atkinson, of West Virginia, 
is to deliver the annual address before the 
literary societies of U.S. Grant University, 
May 16. 


— Rev. R. J. Cooke, D.D., editor of the 
Advocate-Journal, was nearly killed in a 
runaway at Chickamauga Park, recently. He 
writes: “‘ I am just now slowly creeping back 
from the shadow of death, but making prog- 
ress all the time.” 


— A very interesting volume is the “ Life 
and Work of Rev. 8.8. Cummings,” written 
by himself, and just published. ‘‘ Father ”’ 
Cummings, as he is so well and affection- 
ately known by a large‘circle of friends, has 
enjoyed a long and active life, and in this 
book of three hundred pages he tells the sto- 
ry, covering his history as “ pastor, chaplain, 
delegate of Christian Commission, and mis- 
sionary agent of New England Home for 
Little Wanderers twenty-nine years.” 
Though 84 years of age, he is still at his Mas- 
ter’s work in the *“*Home,’’ and closes the 
preface to his volume with this buoyant note 
of victory and hope: “‘My ship was never 
more seaworthy than at present. The sea is 
calm, the air is clear, and the sky is blue. I 
can see the headiands of the coast for which 
lam bound, I shal! soon reach the pier, drop 
the anchor, and be at home.”’ 


— Concerning Rev. W. W. Baldwin, of 
Ashburnham, of whose decease brief mention 
has already been made, we learn that for five 
years or more he had been a sufferer from 
diabetes, which finally caused his death. 
Notwithstanding his physical suffering he 
was not absent from a single service as a re- 
sult of sickness during his pastorate in Ash- 
burnham. His funeral was largely attended, 
Rev. Dr. G. F. Baton officiating, assisted by 
Revs. W.G. Richardson, J. W. Adams, B. F. 
Kingsley, and other ministers. Dr. Eaton, 
in his tribute, said of him: “ [ have known 
him to respect him; I cannot recall a single 
instance where my confidence in him was 
even shaken. His physical and mental abil- 
ity to cope with the great questions of his 
chosen work was undoubted. He was inde- 
pendent in spirit, honest, fearless and frank 
— nothing to be hidden or withheld.” When 
he was pastor of the church at North An- 
dover, the editor was pastor of Garden St. 
Oburch, Lawrence, and his relations with the 
deceased were exceedingly fraternal and 
pleasant. A fitting memoir of our late friend 
and co-laborer will soon appear in our 
columns. 


— Weare in receipt of the following com- 
munication from Rev. C. H. Talmage, who 
was stationed last year at Auburndale, which 
we print in full: ‘* We have reached the de- 
cision that we can do a more satisfactory and 
permanent work in another church, and 
therefore expect to sever our connection 
with the Methodist and unite with the Con- 
gregational Charch. It is naturally painful to 
us to withdraw from the church to which we 
have given love and strength in loyal serv- 
ice for these first years. With no change in 
the spirit of our fellowship, we shall always 
cherish for this church and all our friends 
within it the sincerest Christian wishes. 
We have no special work or church in view, 
and I shall for the present continue my stad- 
ies as I planned at Uonference.” We regret 
the departure of this faithfal minister and 
his accomplished and very useful wife from 
our fold. While we have only delightful 
memories of, and good wishes for, these 
beloved co-workers in the Master’s king- 
dom, we cannot escape the conviction 
that they are making a mistake in the 
change of denomination. Mr. Talmage, in 
zeal, in aspiration, and in the heartiness of 
his fellowship, is a Methodist; and while he 
may find relief along some lines, we proph- 
esy that the gain will not seem so great 
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to him, when the changed conditions are 
once really teeted, as will the loss. 


— The Indian Witness brings the sad news 
of the death, from influenza and tonsilitis, 
at Naini Tal, April 13, of Mise Phebe Rowe, a 
devoted and efficient worker of the W. F. 
M. 8. in North India. Miss Rowe was born 
in Agra in 1855, her father being Scotch and 
ber mother Eurasian. Through the teach- 
ings of Rev. Thomas Evans of the Baptist 
Church she was converted at an early age, 
and taught a class in Sunday-school when 
only fourteen. At the death of her father, 
through Rev. Dennis Osborn she was brought 
into association with Miss Isabella Thoburn, 
and became later one of our best known 
evangelists in India, supported by the North- 
western Branch. Several years ago she vis- 
ited this country with Miss Thoburn, and 
made a deep impression. The Indian Wit- 
ness says: “* Possessed of rare gifte for evan- 
gelistic work, Miss Rowe’s saintly life 
rendered her an efficient preacher of salva- 
tion to all classes. Beloved above many by 
the foreign missionaries, her Indian brothers 
and sisters were devotedly attached to her 
and her influence over them was remarkable. 
Her death will be widely mourned. Her loss 
will be deeply felt. As a daughter of India 
she exhibited the possibilities of most useful 
service open to all her sisters who are willing 
to pay the price of absolute self-surrender 
that they may dwell in the secret place of 
the Most High and possess the Spirit- filled 
life.” 





BRIEFLETS 





A copy of the Minutes of the New England 
Conference is laid upon our table by C. R. 
Magee of the Book Depository. 





*“ Albion,” in writing upon “ The Bishops’ 
Meeting,’’ on page 632, states several very 
interesting facts concerning our Bishops, 
and makes some fine characterizations. 





Two important pamphlets have come to- 
gether to our desk, for which we thank the 
authors — Dr. J. M. Freeman’s address upon 
“ The Genesis of the Newark Conference,”’ 
and &. T. Stevenson upon “ One Hundred 
Yeurs of Methodism in Ohio.” 





Seldom do we present to our readers a more 
interesting and valuable contribution than 
that from the critical and literary pen of 
Rev. John S. Simon, which appears on page 
617, entitled, ‘“‘ An Old Portrait Retouched.”’ 





Equal representation is already an assured 
fact in the next General Conference. The 
vote of our patronizing Conferences upon 
this important subject was very gratifying. 
In the New Hampshire and East Maine no 
votes were cast against the proposition, and 
in the other Conferences the vote was over- 
whelmingly in favor of it. 





The first of the public services connected 
with the approaching quarter-centennial of 
Boston University will be held in Tremont 
Temple on the last day of the present month. 
President Capen of Tufts Oollege will offer 
the invocation, and Dr. William T. Harris, 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
will deliver the University Convocation Ad- 
dress. Delegates from more than seventy 
colléges and learned societies have been in- 
vited, and an occasion of unusual interest is 
anticipated. A number of distinguished 
speakers, including President Eliot of Har- 
vard and President Dwight of Yale, have 
promised attendance. A full statement of 
the Commencement Day program will be 
given next week. 

We were criticised for saying, when Canon 
Cheyne delivered his recent lectures in this 
city upon the Old Testament, that he was a 
higher critic of the destructive order; but 
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we are reminded of our statement when we 
read the following in the Universalist Leader 
of last week: *‘ Canon Cheyne, who recently 
visited this country and interested large 
audiences by his lectures on historical criti- 
cism and the Oid Testament, one of the truly 
advanced scholars of the Old World, is evi- 
dently not far from the kingdom of Univers- 
alism.” 





The New York Voice of last week makes a 
most creditable showing for Notre Dame, the 
great Catholic University at South Bend, 
Ind. This institution has fifteen hundred 
students. The Voice says: ‘ Tnurough the 
influence of the University, Notre Dame is 
in Prohibition territory. Father Burns, one 
of the leading spirits of the faculty, is State 
organizer of the Indiana Total Abstinence 
Union. Father Cavanaugh is one of the best- 
known temperance advocates in this State. 
Almost every member of Notre Dame’s fac- 
ulty from President Morrissey down carries 
a knife in his sleeve for the saloon and for 
drink in all forms.’’ For thirteen years two 
daily newspapers of this place have had 
standing this paid advertisement : — 


LIQUOR DEALERS! 

I hereby give notice that I will prosecute to the 
fullest extent of the law, and regardless of cost, any 
liquor dealer or person who will give or sell liquor 
to students, or in any way assist in procuring it for 
them. Rev. A. MORRISSEY, 

Pres. Notre Dame University. 


The faculties of Protestant institutions 
would do well to emulate the spirit and cour- 
age of the instructors of Notre Dame Uni- 
versity. 





Duty is loyalty to a principle; love is 
loyalty to a person. Hence while love has 
more emotion and enjoyment, duty has more 
steadiness and permanence. Love furnishes 
the strongest motive power; duty is the best 
guide in action. Daty is the firm foundation 
of the deed, to whicno love adds beauty and 
finish. No course of conduct is perfect, no 
character is complete, which does not in- 
clude both. It is the glory of Jesus that He 
links love and law, weds passion and right- 
eousness, begets an affection for duty, and so 
unites the strongest elements that go to make 
stalwart manhood. 


GENERAL CONFERENCE 
OF THE 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South 
il 


HE first Sunday of the General Confer- 
ence was a rainy and cheerless day. 

The pulpits of the Methodist churches of 
the city and of many other jenominations 
were supplied from the Oonference. Dr. 
Hoss, editor of the Daily Advocate,in the 
issue of Saturday offered this practical sug- 
gestion to the preachers: ‘‘ The opportunity 
for clear, strong and faithful proclamation 
of the Gospel is one that ought to be used to 
the fullest possible extent. [It would be a 
shame if at such a time and under such 
circumstances there appear any disposition 
to indulge in idle speculation or declamatory 
rhetoric. Let the simple truth as it is in 
Jesus be spoken, not in words which man’s 
wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost 
teacheth, and in demonstration of the Spirit 
and of power. A living message ought to 
come to each one of the congregations that 
wait on our ministry in this goodly Meth- 
odist city.” Having heard several of the 
Bishops, we chose Bishop Hendrix of Kansas 
City for our preacher in the morning. He 
was assigned to Calvary Church, South, 
evidently a small society, worshiping in a 
little edifice which the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Sovth, purchased of the Methodist 
Protestant Church. This latter denomina- 
tion has several churches in this city, but we 
are informed that it ie declining in relative 
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constituency and strength. We are advised, 
also, that the Church South does not thrive 
in Baltimore; that is, it does not begin to 
show the steady growth and advance made 
by the Methodist Episcopal Church and by 
other leading denominations. Bishop Hen- 
drix resides at Kansas City. He is a man of 
splendid and impressive presence, of pro- 
found culture, an able and eloquent preacher, 
and holds an unrivaled position among his 
colleagues and in his denomination. While 
many years the junior of our Bishop Andrews, 
he strongly reminds us of him, not only in 
the pulpit and upon the platform, but in 
social intercourse. He was educated at Wes- 
leyan University, Middletown, and is de- 
lightfully fraternal in all his relations with 
our church. A daughter was educated at the 
Woman’s ColJege, Baltimore, and he speaks 
of this institation in the highest and most 
enthusiastic terms of praise. Bishop and 
Mrs. Hendrix and Bishop and Mrs. O. P. 
Fitzgerald are the guests of Dr. and Mrs. 
J. F. Goucher during the session of the 
Conference. 

Bishop Hendrix preached from the text, 
“* And he was called the friend of God.” lt 
was @ model discourse, clearly thought out, 
naturaily developed, and incisive and per- 
sonal in its application. Our quite full notes 
lie before us as we write, and we greatly 
regret that the demands upon our space will 
permit only the plan of the sermon. His 
theme was, “‘ Toe Conditions and Privileges 
of Friendship with God.” The first condi- 
tion of friendship is faith. The second is 
unquestioning obedience. The third condi- 
tion is purity of life. These points were very 
forcefully illustrated by a sympathetic and 
critical examination of the life of Abraham. 
One of the remarkable qualities in the 
preaching of Bishop Hendrix is his knowl- 
edge of the Scriptures, and the striking way 
in which he quotes just the passages which 
are needed ia order to produce conviction. 
Under the head of “ Privileges ” he noted, 
first, that friendship with God gives special 
revelations from Him; second, special an- 
swers to prayer; third, friendship with God 
gives friendship with men. This point was 
made very strong and practical. The real 
triend of God will bave the friendship of 
men, power with God will give power with 
men, influence with God will give influence 
with men. This is the great need of the 
Christian Church today; it must be intimate 
with God in order to reach and influence 
men. An impressive reference to the beauty 
and influence of a life that could in truth be 
characterized as “‘the friend of God ” was 
enforced with this declaration: ‘“‘i once 
heard Stephen Olin say that for days after a 
caravan had passed through the Hast laden 
with spices the trail could be detected by the 
fragrance left behind; so it is with the life of 
the triend of God: it perfumes every circle 
and walk into which it enters.”’ 

In the afternoon we went to the Armory 
tolisten to Rev. W.S. Griffin, D. D., trater- 
nal delegate trom the Methodist Church of 
Canada. Truth compels the statement that 
this revered and beloved servant of his 
church was quite unequal to the demand 
which the unusual place and occasion made 
apon him, 

In the evening, at the First Church, we 
listened to Dr. Young J. Allen, of the China 
Mission Conference. Dr. Allen is a remark- 
able man, who has been engaged for forty 
years in mission work in China, and is sta- 
tioned at Shanghai. He has done an epochal 
work for his church, isan author of note, and 
has exercised a most important influence in 
shaping the educational life and thought of 
mcdern China, the greatly changed China of 
the near future. He is a most impressive 
looking man, large in stature, gray,and with 
a long flowing beard like that of our own 
Bishop Taylor, or such as Elijah and the pa- 
triarchs may have worn. His address made a 
notable addition to our knowledge of China, 
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and the unspeakably comprehensive and val- 
uable work of missions in that land. 


CONFERENCE PROCEEDINGS, 


This Conference, like all General Uonfer- 
ences, is slow in getting down to ite regular 
work. The committees are not prepared, in 
the first few days, to present reports which 
occasion discussion. The “talking ” bas not 
as yet brought out the men. One exception 
should be noted, however. Early in the ses- 
sions we heard one address of marked inter- 
est and power, made by a comparatively 
young man, Prof. Collins Denney, of Van- 
derbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. Stand- 
ing upon the platform he said: ‘“‘ The wood 
of this gavel [holding one up to view) once 
formed a part of the log meeting-house on 
Sams Creek, in this State. Two brethren of 
the Baltimore Conference, J. 8. Engle and 
C. 8. Stanton, had this gavel made, and 
through the local committee present it to 
this body with the request that it be used 
throughout the session of this General Con- 
ference. It speaks to us of the beginning of 
Methodism, not only in this State of Mary- 
land, bat on this continent.’”’ After making 
what seemed to the writer a quite conclusive 
argumeot in favor of the position that 
Strawbridge preceded Embury as an evan- 
gelist by several years, he drew these force- 
ful inferences and lessons: — 


“iThe Gospel that Strawbridge preached was a 
productive Gospel, because the living God was no 
abstraction to Strawbridge and the men who 
worged with him. He was a conscious reality, as 
they regarded it. He was not even that Unnamed 
Somewhat, which, under the form of respectability, 
but really with the deepest insult, is to be capital- 
ized in print, at the same time that the very name 
given to Him is to be a denial of the human faculty 
ever to lay hold of His existence and relation to 
humanity. To these men who erected this old log- 
meeting-house, who worshiped within its limits, 
who cried to God for His blessing and shouted over 
its reception, God was an eternal and present real- 
ity,and we bave no wonder that those men could 
preach a Gospel that was productive. Why, in 1773, 
when the first statistics of Methodism were gath- 
ered, 500 of the 1,160 Methodists in this country 
were in Maryland, and a hundred more were in 
Virginia. Now how many of these were due direct- 
ly to Strawbridge there is no means of saying, nor 
how many others were due to him, because he did 
not confine himself to Sams Oreek. He preached 
in Virginia, in Maryland, in Pennsylvania, in Dela- 
ware. He had a broad circuit, that covers today 
more than one Conference in this land of oure, with 
better facilities now for traveling; so that he 
preached a productive Gospel. 

“But he did more than that. He preached a re- 
productive Gospel. When Strawbridge preached 
there was this about his preaching: Men who 
heard felt obliged to repent. There came forth out 
of the old log meeting-houre society quite a large 
number of preachers. Richard Owen, the first 
American Methodist preacher, was a convert of 
Strawbridge, and about six miles from this very 
spot he preached his funeral sermon, over a cent- 
ury ago 

“William Waters, the first native itinerant 
preacher, heard, in this Baltimore county in 1770, 
the first Methodist preaching, and we know from 
the records that Strawbridge was holding a great 
meeting here at that time. William Waters was 
brought forth under the direct or indirect influence 
of Strawbridge. Freeborn Garrettson who, in a 
Maryland jail, was a prisoner of Jesus Christ for 
the sake of his native Americans; Philip Gatch, 
who knew what it was to be dressed in tar and 
feathers by a Maryland mob, but yet be undeterred 
in the work to which he was called and have his 
ardor undampened, were brought forth under the 
influence of Strawbridge. But the time would fail 
to tell of Durbin and Haggerty and others of those 
workers who, uader the mighty preaching of this 
herald of the Cross, were glad as they came forth 
to speak what they heard and because of the glad- 
ness that came to them were willing to distribute to 
many others.” 


Some debate has already taken place, and 
more will follow, upon tbe Articles of Re- 
gion. An able commission has reported to 
the body that in editing the several editions 
of the Discipline certain immaterial changes 
have been made. The commission reports 
that these Articles represent the ‘aith of the 
church, but that {t is desirable to have the 
pure and uncorrupted text, which the com- 
mission claims to have discovered, and 
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recommends for adoption. It ie probable 
that the report and recommendations of the 
commission will be accepted with markea 
unanimity. In this connection the fact 
should be noted that there is very little tend- 
ency in our sister church to adopt what is 
known as modern theological opinions. This 
church is anchored to its past with tenacious 
and loyal devotion. Many questions, as was 
intimated in our first communication, in re- 
gard to theology, polity and manner of life, 
which are irrepressible with us, have no 
place in Southern Methodism. The nearest 
approach to it that we noticed was the intro- 
daction, by the veteran and revered Rev. 
D.C. Kelly, D. D., uf a memorial looking to 
the appointment of a commission to ascer- 
tain if the Methodist Church had a constitu- 
tion, and if so what it was; but one member 
of the Conference referred to this matter as 
presumptuous and ridiculous. 

The publishing interests of the church are 
to demand and receive careful and prolonged 
consideration. The $280,000 received from 
the United States in payment forthe Book 
Concern property which the Government 
confiscated during the war is a handsome 
sum which very naturally many eagerly 
desire to appropriate for points in the 
work of the church where it is much needed. 
It is claimed, however, by able representa- 
tives of the church that it must be used 
only in the regular channels of the pub- 
lishing interests of the church, There are 
advocates for the establishment of a second 
publishing house, according to the practice 
of our church; others prefer depositories in 
leading centres. A depository will probably 
be established in Shanghai by Dr. Young J. 
Allen, to whom we have already referred. 

The most animated and able discussion to 
which we listened took place upon a proposi- 
tion to provide both an editor for the Ep- 
worth Era and a general secretary. It came 
out in the debate that the circulation of the 
Epworth Era, which never reached more 
than 8,000, had decreased to 4,000. Dr. 8S. A. 
Steel had acted both as editor and general 
secretary. The paper had been published at 
a@ loss of nearly $12,000. It was claimed by 
the friends of Dr. Steel that the double work 
put upon him was too much for any man to 
perform successfully. Dr. Steel was not 
present, and neither expects nor desires a 
re-election. Strong and general interest and 
sympathy were manifested for the Loague, 
and it was ably and argently claimed that an 
outlay of money and ability commensurate 
with the need must be made, or the whole 
effort would have to be abandoned. |The 
following paragraph from an able address 
shows how closely our own church is watched 
in its action, and how largely it influences 
the legislation of the Methodist;Episcopal 
Church, South: — 


“ Now I do not believe that any one man can do all 
this work properly and successfally. We have the 
example and precedent of our Northern Methodist 
brethren. We have learned a great many things 
from them, and we have never copied them except 
to our advantage. They have pioneered the way 
along a great many lines, and we have in due time 
followed them, and the enterprises which we have 
launched have profited by their experience and by 
their wisdom and have always been successful, 
yielding us fine results, 

“Now we got our Woman’s Missionary Society 
from them; we got our Church Extension Society 
from them; we got our Epworth League from them; 
and now, profiting by that example, profiting by 
their experience, profiting by their wisdom, let us 
get a secretary and an editor also from them, and 
put these men jnto the fleld.” 


But after discarsing the matter for two 
days, it was voted, by a large majority, to 
elect only one man to be both general secre- 
tary ond editdr. Rev. James A. Duncan, of 
Knoxville, Tenn., a very promising young 
minister, is named as the probable successor 
to Dr. Steel. The Epworth Era isto be en- 
larged at once to a twelve- page, and probably 
to a sixteen- page, paper. 

In comparison with our own body it is 
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noticeable that no Negro is among the a:/|- 
egates, nor have we seen a single person of 
that race in attendance at anyof the ses- 
sions. A longer stay confirms the statement 
made last week, which some of our readers 
are inclined to discredit, that no exhibition 
of ecclesiastical politics is discernible. 
Though it is distinctly understood that two 
Bishops will be elected, yet we are prepared 
to state, as the result of familiar and frank 
intercourse with many delegates, extending 
through several days, that we were unable to 
discover any discussion or agitation of the 
subject. It is believed, with reason, that 
two of their best men will be elected — no 
others are suggested for this great office — 
and there is a general and delighifal desire 
that the uninfluenced preferences of the de!- 
egates shall prevail. No comment js needed, 
when those among us who are familiar with 
the lamentable practices which dominate 
our General Conferences are unable to be- 
lieve that the foregoing declaration is true. 
It is because the Bishops of the Methodist 
Episcopal Chursh, South, have been and are 
thus normally elected from their very best 
and holiest men, that they receive the un- 
qualified and reverent consideration of the 
entire church. This is evidenced in the fact 
that their episcopal board is clothed witha 
veto power, thus providing a check to hasty 
and unsafe legislation. If our episcopal 
board possessed a similar power —as we 
most ardently wish it did —the church at 
large, in contemplating possible legislation, 
would experience great relief. The four men 
most frequently named in response to our 
inquiries as possible for election to the epis- 
copacy were Rev. Drs. E. E. Hoss of the 
Christian Advocate, the official organ of the 
church, H. C. Morrison, missionary secre- 
tary, W. A. Chandler, president of Emory 
College, and J. J. Tigert, editor of the Meth- 
odist Review. Dr. Hoss occupies a position 
in thac church not unlike that of Dr. Buck- 
ley in our church. He would be elected, 
without doubt, to the episcopacy but for the 
fact that so many feel that his services as 
editor are invaluable. If he is not elected a 
Bishop at this Conference, this will be the 
explanation of the fact. 

This General Uonference will mark a new 
era of growth and expansion in this rapidly 
growing organization. In thie proph:-cy we 
greatly rejoice. We regret — but for reasons 
that we will not now state — that our confi- 
dence in the consummation of organic 
union, which we once so ardently cherished, 
is greatly weakened. We are to exist, we 
fear, for long years, if not for all time, as two 
separate ecclesiastical organizations. But 
for a genuine fraternity and federation, 
which shall reduce rivalry, jealousy and fric- 
tion to the minimum and make genaine co- 
operation practicable, every member in both 
churches should fervently labor. Any other 
feeling between the two churches is not only 
unchristian, but pagan and positively 
wicked. One message from acommon Mas- 
ter should ever be present to the mind of 
these two Methodist Ohbristian bodies: “A 
new commandment give [ unto you, that ye 
love one another as I have loved you.” That 
was love without any alloy of jealousy, ri- 
valry or hate—loveto the death for every 
Christian disciple; and that is the ideal to 
which these two churches should attain. 
Blistered be the tongue that would dare by 
indiscreet or unfraternal speech to violate 
this divine relationship! 

We advise our ministers and laymen, so 
far as practicable, to visit this Conference, 
study it, and enjoy the hearty fellow- 
ship which is so genuinely extended to all. 
Bishop Foss was present last week, and re- 
ceived every expression of hearty and affec- 
tionate regard. It made us feel quite at 
home, as we entered this Conference, to see 


Rev. W. D. Bridge of the New England 
Conference and Rev. J. J. Hill of Pittsburg 
Conference doing the work of official sten- 
ographers. 
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APPLE BLOSSOMS 
REV. EDWARD A. RAND. 
No mystic flame may round us bura, 
No mystic wind may blow; 
Nature alone may give its signs 
In blossoms white as snow. 


For in the bearts that seem so dead, 
God's grace will now repeat 

The pentecostal life of old 
In loveliness as sweet. 


Not all who ask, the blessinzs take, 
But all who will, receive. 

Falnt heart, upon thy knees fall down! 
Set wide the door, believe! 


Watertown, Mass. 


AN OLD PORTRAIT RETOUCHED 
REV. JOHN 8. SIMON. 


HAVE a friend whose study walls 

are covered with Wesley portraits. 
When I gointo his picture gallery my 
eyes wander away into the past. There 
is one portrait which always fascinates 
me. It represents a man whose long 
dark locks fall upon his shoulders, and 
frame his face as with shadows. No one 
can look upon that face without being 
impressed. The somewhat high fore- 
head, the finely molded features, the 
eyes with their look of infinite pathos, 
arrest and fix attention. It is a strong 
face, full of patience, lighted up by the 
radiance of a loving heart. The engrav- 
ing bears the name of John Westley — a 
man who should be numbered among 
the Immortals. The other day, having 
opened my newspaper, I found that the 
venerable Wesleyan minister, Samuel 
Wesley, was dead. The obituary notice 
mentioned the fact that he was a de- 
scendant of John Westley. The phras- 
ing of the “ notice ’’ gave me the impres- 
sion that the writer did not sharply 
realize John Westley’s individuality, and 
it struck me that I should be doing a 
service if I attempted to retouch the 
portrait of the great Nonconformist. I 
shall be content if I make it stand out 
more distinctly before the eyes of Meth- 
odist churchmen. 

In writing of John Westley it is well 
to preserve the original spelling of the 
name. It enables us to separate him in 
our minds from his grandson, the 
founder of Methodism. It is not so easy 
to guard him from being confused with 
his own father, 


BARTHOLOMEW WESTLEY. 


That can only be done by getting a 
definite idea of the latter. Withoat 
doubt Bartholomew Westley is able to 
stand alone. He was an exceptionally 
sturdy figure in the great times of the 
Commonwealth and the Restoration. 
He was the rector of Charmouth, a 
village which lies in a quiet valley in the 
county of Dorset. Some who know the 
by-paths of Methodist history are 
acquainted with Charmouth. They make 
their way over the Dorset downs, and 
hide themselves in its seclusion. Pac- 
ing the street strange figures pass before 
their eyes. Imagination pictures some 
* of the scenes of 1651. The night is com- 
ing on, and over the dreary roads ride 
several cloaked horsemen. We can hear 
the trampling of the steeds, and the 
ringing of their hoofs against the stones; 
indeed, our ear, all attent, detects 
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the fact that one horse has a loose 
shoe. Now the village inn is reached, 
and soon lights flicker to and fro in the 
windows. We listen to the voices of the 
landlord and his guests; and we see one 
of the latter glancing graciously at the 
well: favored serving-maid. His black 
elf-locks tumble about his dark face, 
and his eyes giow brightly as he con- 
gratulates himself upon the fact that, 
however it may storm, his head for this 
night will be sheltered by aroof. After 
supper there is much whispering in the 
inn’s best parlor. Heads come closely 
together. The garrulous host has, pos- 
sibly, told the news which he has picked 
up from a traveler who has passed 
through the village from Lyme Regis. 
With “*O yes! O yes!” a proclamation 
had been made in the town concerning 
that fugitive prince who retired precip- 
itately from the fight on Worcester 
field. Blandly smiling at the landlord, 
his guests dismiss him; and then the 
whispering voices murmur through the 
night. 

When the cavalcade rode into Char- 
mouth we detected the click of a loose 
shoe. In the morning we see the hostler 
leading the limping steed to the village 
smithy. The broad-shouldered black- 
smith, hoof in lap, looks at it. Dropping 
the leg, he lifts each foot of the horse 
and ecins it closely. “‘Ham!” Svand- 
ing back from the horse, with arms 
akimbo, he expresses his opinion that 
the beast has traveled a long way, and 
that he has come from the north. Tben 
he bends to his work. The hostler, 
watching him, gussips of the grand com- 
pany they have got at the inn. Then 
some one mentions the proclamation at 
Lyme Regis, and the rustic wits begin to 
work. The hostler, rubbing his head to 
brighten his ideas, thinks that it would 
be wise to step up 4o the parsonage and 
tell the rector the news. He is soon on 
his way; but he has to wait a long time 
at the parsonage, for the rector is at his 
morning devotions. At last the hostler’s 
patience is exhausted, and he hurries 
away, without delivering his message, 
to find that the horse is shod, and that 
the horsemen have disappeared. But 
the blacksmith calls at the rectory and 
tells his story. The parson hurries to 
the inn and then to a justice of the peace 
for a warrant. Inashort time the mis- 
cellaneous chivalry of OCharmouth is 
booted, spurred and mounted; and on- 
ward dash the pursuers towards Dor- 
chester. Butit isin vain. Oharles II. is 
not to be captured by the efforts of 
Bartholomew Westley and Oaptain 
Massey. He will live to return to Eng- 
land; and, when he returns, he will 
remember the rector of Charmouth. 

At the Restoration Bartholomew West- 
ley was ejected from his rectories of 
Charmouth and Oatherstone. Fortunate- 
ly for himself and his family, while he 
was at the university he had studied 
medicine. His medical knowledge was 
useful before and after his ejectment. 
Calamy tells us that in his latter days he 
had much more employment as a physi- 
cian than asa minister. The reason as- 
signed is noteworthy: ‘“‘He did indeed 
use a peculiar plainness of speech, which 
hindered his being an acceptable popular 
preacher.”’ But this plain-speaking man 
had a loving heart. One son, especially, 
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seems to have been idolized by him. 
*“*The death of his son,’”’ says Oalamy, 
** made avery sensible alteration in the 
father, so that he afterwards declined 
apace, and did not long survive him.” 

The son, whose untimely death broke 
his father's heart, was 


JUHN WBESTLEY. 


We know little concerning his boyhood. 
One fact stands out clearly. When hw 
was at school, he had ‘‘a very humbling 
sense of sin and a serious concern for 
salvation.’ The key note of his life 
was then struck with precision. He be 
gan to keep a diary in which he contin- 
ued to record his spiritual experiences, 
and *“‘ the remarkable steps and turns of 
Providence that affected his outward 
man.’’ From school he went to the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, bsing entered at New 
Inn Hail. He stayed there uniil after 
taking his Master's degree. At that time 
the famous Dr. Jonn Owen was first dean 
of Christ Church, and then the vice- 
chancellor of the University. He was 
attracted by John Westley’s seriousness 
and diligence and “ had a great kindness 
forhim’’ While at Oxford “ he applied 
himself particularly to the study of the 
Oriental languages, in which he made no 
inconsiderable progress.’’ 

Daring his vacations we presume that 
he returned to his Dorset home. It is 
probable that he visited the town of Mel- 
combe Regis, now better known as Wey- 
mouth. In 1652, after having taken his 
degree, we see him there. He has be- 
come a member of Mr. Janeway’s *' par- 
ticular church.’’ Once more he impresses 
those who are associated with him, and 
he is sent to preach in the adjoining vil- 
lages. His success is evident. Describ- 
ing the result of his work, he says: * It 
pleased God to seal my labors with suc- 
cess, in the apparent conversion of sev- 
eral souls; ’’ and he explains that he 
means by conversion their being con- 
verted to the power of godliness from ig- 
norance and profaneness. That is, in- 
deed, a true Wesleyan note, anticipating 
his grandson’s famous description of the 
Methodist societies —‘‘a company of 
men having the form and seeking the 
power of godliness.’’ 

Among the villages in which John 
Westley preached there was one which 
has now become classic ground to the 
Methodist historian. Traveling from 
Weymouth by the road which skirts the 
bay, the ridgeway that runs along the 
crest of a steep hill is crossed, and the 
open country round Dorchester is seen. 
The magnificent British earthwork called 
Maiden Castile rises to the left, and close 
to the conntry town the Roman camp 
and amphitheatre allure the footsteps of 
the delighted antiquary. About eleven 
miles from Dorchester stands 


WINTERBOURNE WHITCHURCH. 


The village might be passed without 
exciting notice, but there is something 
in the aspect of the church that detains 
the wanderer’s eye. The yew trees that 
shadow the graves are very impressive, 
and invite the traveler to rest for a mo- 
ment and brood upon the mystery of 
death. In that church John Westley 
preached one day. The people who 
listened were so satisfied that they 
asked him to be their minister. He con- 
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sented, and the trustees appointed him 
to the church. 

Before he could enter upon the “ liv- 
ing,’ he had to face Oromwell’s 
‘‘Triers.” In those times of storm and 
stress it had been enacted that “‘ every 
person who shall, after the 25th March, 
1654, be presented, nominated, chosen 
and appointed, to any benefice with care 
of souls, or to any public settled lecture 
in England or Wales, shall, before he be 
admitted, be examined and approved by 
the persons hereafter named, to be a 
person, for the grace of God in him, his 
holy and unblamable conversation, as 
also for his knowledge and utterance, 
able and fit to preach the Gospel.’’ The 
committee of ‘Triers’’ consisted of 
thirty-eight persons, of whom some 
were Presbyterians, others Independ- 
ents,and two or three were Baptists. 
Among the commissioners were eight or 
nine laymen, the rest being ministers. 
To such as were approved, the commis- 
sioners gave an instrument in writing 
under acommon seal for that purpose, 
by virtue of which they were put into 
as full possession of the living to which 
they were nominated or chosen as if 
they had been admitted by episcopal in- 
stitution and induction. 

John Westley passed the ordeal of the 
‘*Triers,’’?’ and found himself in pos- 
session of the living of Winterbourne 
Whitchurch. He was passing rich on 
£30 a year. He received an assurance 
that the living would be augmented, 
but vain are the words of man! 

Having a church, he next sought and 
found a wife. She was the niece of Dr. 
Thomas Faller, that quaint, wise writer 
of whom Samuel Taylor Coleridge says: 
‘* Next to Shakespeare, Iam not certain 
whether Thomas Faller, beyond all other 
writers, does not excite in me the sense 
and emulation of the marvelous... . 
He was incomparably the most sensible, 
the least prejudiced, great man, in an 
age that boasted of a galaxy of great 
men.” In 1658, the year when John 
Westley entered upon the living of 
Winterbourne Whitchurch, Dr. Thomas 
Fuller received the living of Oranford, 
in Middlesex, and we can imagine the 
letters of congratulation that were ex- 
changed. Dire pvecessity compelled the 
vicar of Winterbourne Whitchurch to 
commence a school in order that he 
might eke out his slenderincome. We 
may be sure that he also threw himself 
heartily into the work of his parish, and 
so the days glided peacefully along. 

But gradually the 


WINTER OF SUFFERING 


asserted itself. On the 25th of May, 
1660, Charles II. landed at Dover. The 
restoration of the king was soon felt in 
the villages of England. The local 
gentry cocked their hats fiercely at their 
Presbyterian neighbors, and muttered 
ominously as they passed themin the 
lanes. John Westley was the son of a 
‘“* plain- speaking ” father and seems to 
have inherited the gift. The ‘‘ common 
people ” loved him for speech and deed, 
bat others eyed him with anger. Sir 
Gerrard Napper, especially, was furious 
against him. At that time the public 
reading of the Book of OUommon Prayer 
was a test from which many of the min- 
isters shrank. John Westley did not read 
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it, and would not read it. Sir Gerrard 
Napper clutched at his opportunity, and 
when Dr. Gilbert Ironside was made 
bishop of Bristol, he sent a complaint to 
him concerning his vicar. John West- 
ley was summoned to the presence of 
the bishop, and a conversation took 
place between them which is preserved 
to usin Oalamy’s ‘ Continuation of the 
Account of the Ejected Ministers,” and 
in John Wesley’s ‘“‘Journals.’’ The de- 
scription is taken from John Westley’s 
diary. When we read it we have no diffi 
culty in tracing the genesis of John 
Wesley’s firm, clear, strong literary 
style. The plain-spokenness oft his great- 
grandfather and his grandfather reached 
a fine point of evolation in the pellucid 
English which has recently enthralled 
one of our most graceful prose writers. 

The interview with the bishop ended 
well for John Westley, and he returned 
to his anxious flock. But it was only for 
atime that he was left in peace. Hav- 
ing failed with the bishop, Sir Gerrard 
Napper tried again. In the beginning of 
1662, when John Westley was coming 
out of church, he was seized by consta- 
bles, carried to Blandford, and commit- 
ted to prison. There he lay for some 
time. But one day the furious Sir Ger- 
rard Napper met with an accident. He 
broke his collar-bone. Being laid aside, 
he had an interval for a little quiet 
thought. It occurred to him that he 
had carried his persecution of the vicar 
too far; so he sent to some friends, and 
asked them to bail the prisoner, telling 
them that if they would not he would do 
it himself. The gaol gates opened, and 
John Westley came forth, being bound 
over, however, to appear at the assizes. 

When the time for his trial came he 
found that a kindly Providence had 
solved several of his difficulties. In his 
grandson’s ‘“‘ Twelve Rales of a Helper ” 
it will be remembered that the sentence 
occars: ** You know the judge is always 
supposed to be on the prisoner’s side.”’ 
The words remind us of a time when no 
counsel was permitted to appear for a 
prisoner; when it was gravely argued 
that the judge was the prisoner’s advo- 
cate. It was fortunate for John West- 
ley that this practice was being aban- 
doned. The judge who tried him was 
famous for his explosive anger. As we 
picture him, he seems to be a kind of 
Jeffreys who was keeping the bench 
warm for that infamous Judge — then a 
lad at school. But John Westley was not 
left undefended. A solicitor whose name 
we would fain rescue from oblivion es- 
poused his cause. The judge, to the as- 
tonishment of the prisoner, ‘‘ spake not 
an angry word.” As we read the ac- 
count of the trial in the pages of Calamy, 
it seems to have been a brief and busi- 
nesslike affair. It ended by John Westley 
being bound over to appear at the next 
assizes, and he went joyfully home. But 
the respite was short. Black Bartholo- 
mew’s Day loomed in the near distance, 
and on the 17th of Aagust, 1662, he bade 
his weeping flock farewell. 

In February, 1663, John Westley re- 
moved with his family to Melcombe 
Regis. The corporation of that town, 
however, was alert, and made an order 
against his settlement there, imposing a 
fine of £20 upon his landlady, and of five 
shillings a week upon him, to be levied 
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by distress. This rough reception ended 
his hopes of a residence in Melcombe; 
and so he had to pitch his moving tent 
elsewhere. He stayed for a time in 
Bridgewater, Ilminster and Taunton, in 
which towns, being befriended by the 
Dissenters, he preached repeatedly. 
Then, in the month of May, his fortunes 
improved. A gentleman, who had a 
good house in 


PRESTON, 


a village which lies about three miles 
from Weymouth, offered it to him rent 
free. Thither he removed, and there his 
family resided to the end of his life. 

Putting aside a project he had formed 
of quitting England in search of liberty 
of conscience in Sarinam, or Maryland, 
he tried to reconcile himself to his al- 
tered position. He was not quite per- 
suaded he ought to attend the services 
in the Estaplished Charch; but at last 
resolved to do so, not looking upon such 
attendance ‘‘as a part of communion 
with them, or an intention of closing 
with them, any farther than they held 
the Head and were unblamable in their 
lives.’’ Another qaestion had to be faced. 
It concerned his own preaching. His 
conscience compelled him to proclaim 
the Gospel, but he knew that if he at- 
tempted to preach in pubiic he would be 
struck by the strong hand of the law. 
He therefore went about quietly, speak- 
ing for his Master in secret assemblies 
in Preston and Weymouth. Then there 
came from Pool, a small Dorset seaport, 
an invitation to the pastorate of a socie- 
ty of Ohristian people. This he accept- 
ed. The OConventicle Act and the Five 
Mile Act, however, groand him as be- 
tween the upper aad nether millstones. 
He could find no rest. Driven from his 
home in Preston. afraid to’ minister to 
his little church in Pool, he wandered in 
secret places over down and meadow, 
longing for a spacious day in which he 
might proclaim the glorious Gospel of 
the grace of God. In his diary we can 
see that, in his loneliness, he argues the 
question of his Nonconformity with his 
conscience. The case is plainly stated, 
calmly discussed, firmly decided,in the 
true Wesleyan manner. Emerging from 
his hiding-place, he ventured home 
again, and once more began his secret 
services. It has been said that it is im- 
possible for a mouse to build its nest in 
acat’s ear. The truth suggested by the 
maxim was illustrated in John West- 
ley’s case. Notwithstanding all his cau- 
tion his assemblies were discovered, and 
he had to pay the penalty. He was im- 
prisoned for half a year in Pool, and for 
three months in Dorchester. When we 
remember the condition of the English 
gaols of that day we can sympathize 
with this brave confessor. Loathsome, 
fever-haunted, crowded with bratal 
criminals, a man of Westley’s sensibility 
must have been tortured almost to mad- 
ness. But he looked through the prison 
walls and saw the palace of God. 

His sufferings now told upon him so 
severely that his health broke down. It 
was plain to those who watched him 
that his life was drawing toaclose. Sad- 
dened by the loss of his friends, mourn- 
ing over the decay of serious religion, his 
spirits drooped. Calamy says: ‘“‘ Having 
filled up his part of what is behind of 
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the afflictions of Christ in his flesh, for 
His body’s sake which is the church, and 
finished the work given him to do, he 
was taken ont of this vale of tears into 
the invisible world, where the wicked 
cease from troubling and the weary are 
at rest, when he had not been much 
longer an inhabitant here below than his 
blessed Master, whom he served with 
his whole heart, according to the best of 
his light.” 

In passing through the little village of 
Preston it is in vain that the pilgrim 
seeks for the 


GRAVE OF JOHN WESTLEY. 


When he died the vicar of Preston 
would not allow him to be buried in the 
church. Dressed in a little brief author- 
ity, he exercised it. If he had only dis- 
cerned and appreciated the character of 
the man whom he treated with con- 
tempt, Preston church would now be a 
meeting-place for the pilgrims of two 
worlds. Disappointed in their hope, his 
friends, it is supposed, dug a grave in 
his garden, and left him sleeping there 
among the flowers. Many years after- 
wards a skeleton was discovered in the 
garden of the house in which it is said 
that he lived. We know nothing 
further. 

But why should we seek the living 
among the dead? It is pleasant, no 
doubt, to wander along the Dorset 
roads, to linger in the villages, to pause 
at noontide on the high downs that lift 
themselves in silence towards the sky, 
and to think that, perhaps, the shadow 
of the great confessor has fallen on this 
white road, or has moved on that lonely 
upland. But in the midst of our musing 
we feel that our thoughts are aimed too 
low. John Westley should be seen in a 
more luminous atmosphere than that of 
earth. Our poor twilights and dying 
winter days are not worthy of him. We 
can see him yonder in the heavens, and 
in that world he shines like a star for- 
ever and ever. 


Bristol, England. 


A MISSIONARY LESSON FROM 
THE SEED 
REV. A. 8. GUMBART, D. D. 


HE seed is meant for dispersion. 
Even a superficial study of seeds 
reveals this fact. To some seeds God 
has given wings; some, like the yellow 
snapdragon, are surrounded with a circu- 
lar wing which also acts like a life-pre- 
server in case the seed falls upon the 
water, so that it is sometimes carried 
many miles before it is lodged in the bank 
or on some island in the stream; some, 
like the common dandelion, have asort 
of parachute attachment by which they 
are carried away on the wind; others, like 
the cocoannt, are so prepared that they 
can float many, many miles upon the 
water and are carried by tide and Gulf 
Stream far away from where they grew; 
some are made to stick fast in the wings 
of birds and so are dispersed. 

Jesus Christ said of the Gospel: “ The 
seed is the Word of God.” This seed, 
too, God intends for dispersion, and it is 
your business and mine, fellow Christian, 
to see to it that this divine seed of the 
kingdom is scattered everywhere. We 
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need not ask, Where? The field is the 
world. Wherever there is a human soul, 
here the seed must be planted. If we fail 
in this we fail in doing God’s will. God 
will have a harvest of souls in every 
jand, but before this can come to pass, 
the seed must be planted. “ The seed is 
the Word of God.”’ 


Boston, Mass. 





ADDRESS OF BISHOP 0. P. 
FITZGERALD 


(Delivered at Central Tennessee College, Nash- 
ville, April, 1898.) 
Y short talk will be divided into three 
M heads. They will appear in their 
order as I proceed. The first is 


CONGRATULATION. 


The situation calis forit. God has been at 
work,and He is working in His own best 
way for the Negro race here in the South. 
Beginning with a few heathen from the 
wilds of Africa, they now number many mill- 
ions, with several millions of communicants 
of Christian churches — more than are to be 
found in all the rest of the world. Aftera 
period of tutelage, during which they re- 
ceived the rudiments of civilization and 
Christianity, the Negroes were freed. W hat- 
ever was thought about it at the time, every- 
body now is glad that it is so. There is a little 
friction between the two races in some places 
— whiskey and meanness make friction among 
all sorts of people everywhere. White rascals 
and black rascals will make trouble whenever 
and wherever they are thrown together. 
Good white and good black people get along 
without trouble. I have been living here in 
Nashville for the last twenty years, and dar- 
ing all that time { have never had a cross 
word or unkind look from a black man or 
woman. Nowhere in this country are the 
people more homogeneous than in the South. 
The good white people of the South condemn 
lynching and lynchers wherever found. The 
good black people have no sympathy with 
the brutes of their own color who here and 
there are the perpetrators of nameless crimes. 
A brute is a brute, no matter what his color. 
In God’s sight a scoundrel isa scoundrel, no 
matter what may be his shade of complexion 
— white, black, or mixed. The black Meth- 
odists are a great army here in the South, 
marcbing on, and singing as they march. The 
black Baptists of the South are not few, and 
are not asleep. I wish welltothemaill. The 
best prayers and the best workers will take 
the lead and keep it. The Tennessee Central 
and Roger Williams are friendly rivals, and 
are running a lively race. Strange to say, 
Roger Williams is farthest from the river, 
but the Baptists get there allthesame. The 
history of the last nundred years proves that 
when Methodists of any clime or color are 
in earnest, they can keep up with the proces- 
sion anywhere and everywhere. Accept my 
sincere and heartfelt congratulations today. 
When I was a boy [ taught an old black 
man,then a slave, how toread. He wanted 
to beable to read his Bible fur himself, and 
he lived to read the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion with a mighty joyin hissoul. Little 
did I think then that [ would live to see 
the sight I see today — the commencement 
exercises of a college for black people in this 
good old city of Nashville. Yes, congratula- 
tions are in order today. Oomparing the 
past with the present, we may recognize the 
good hand of God whose grace abides and 
abounds. 

My second word is a word of 

SUGGESTION. 

You have bad no lack of advice, my colored 
friends — advice of all sorts from all sorts of 
people. If advice could have made you wise 
and rich and great, you would long ago have 
attained these blessings. 

My first suggestion is: Stick to the old 
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Bible. That Book is the light to the path 
and the lamp to the feet of races, as well as 
of individuals, that are going forward. The 
Bible-loving and Bible-reading races rule 
this world today. UOhristian faith finds 
congenial soil ina black man’s soul. I have 
never yet met but one Negro infidel. I have 
met not a few black people who believed too 
much, but none who believed too little. They 
believe in the blessed old Book and the 
blessed Obrist it reveais. The Bible is the 
dominant text-book in this Tennessee Cen- 
tral College. It will never lead you astray, 
but be your pillar of cloud by day and of fire 
by night. 

My second suggestion is, that you accept 
the truth that no race can rise higher than 
its essential character. No individual can 
rise higher than what he is. Character is 
everything in the long run, This we all 
know, but we are likely to forget it. No 
outside props will sustain a fabric that has 
no strength of its own. Emancipation 
brings no true freedom to the slave of vice. 
Political freedom is impossible for any peo- 
ple who are morally corrupt. The history of 
the world furnishes no exception to this 
statement. It was the ethics of Christianity 
that brought the two races of the South safe- 
ly through the troubles of the past. With 
all their faults, there never was as much 
kindness and self-command on the one side, 
and as much fidelity under strong tempta- 
tion and patience under trial on the other, as 
was exhibited by the white and colored peo- 
ple of the South during the tremendous 
strain of the warand the complicated and 
irritating conditions that followed. No 
stain of non-combatant blood was on any 
black man’s hand; no incendiary torch light- 
ed his pathway to freedom. And if the good 
God saw that it was needful that the Negro 
race must have a period of tutelage prepar- 
atory to freedom, He placed them with the 
white people of this land —a people with 
the Bible in their handsand the love of 
Christ in their hearts. So under this second 
head of my talk I come back to what was said 
under the first: Hold fast to the Bible; make 
it the man of your counsel; obey its precepts; 
form your characters upon its principles; and 
thus you will build upon the solid rock. 
The Ten Commandments is your code; the 
living Christ your Saviour, in the present 
tense. Build on this rock,and though the 
winds may blow and waves beat upon you, 
you will stand. . 

My third heading is in the nature of 


PROPHECY. 


Let me prophesy a little today. And if I 
prophesy good things, I will give a reason 
for the faith that is in me. Things will get 
oetter, not worse, for all of us here in this, 
our country. The trials we have passed 
through were as great as any that are tocome 
to us in the future. I am an optimist be- 
cause | am a believer in God, as revealed in 
the Gospel of Christ and in history. The 
best times are not in the past, but in the 
future. God is God. Nothing that human- 
ity ever gained has been or can be lost. All 
that pleases God is, like God, imperishable. 
So my prediction today is, that the Church 
of Christ in all ite branches will hold to her 
Divine Head, and they come cioser together 
until their practical unification shall have 
been fully accomplished ; that the Methodists 
of these United States of America will be 
mutually helpful and rejoice in their mutual 
prosperity; that one flag will float over us as 
one free people to the end of the world; that 
Cuba will be free, whether in the Union or 
out of it; demagogues will be despised and 
patriots honored more and more as education 
and sound morality advance in parallel lines, 
because our education will be Ohristian 
education and our ethics will be the ethics of 
the Bible; that true science will more and 
more become the handmaid of true religion; 
and that in God’s own good time all the 
kindreds, tongues and tribes of this world 
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will join in singing its jubilee song. |gWe 
may not be living here on earth when that 
glad day comes, but if we do our duty, each 
in his own way and in his own place, we will 
help to bring it. No man shall lose his 
reward. Thecupof cold water given to one 
of these little ones shall not be forgotten. 
Fidelity is the one test, applying alike to the 
possessor of one talent or of ten talents. 
Every true disciple may share in the labor 
that uplifts humanity, and also share in the 
oy of its final success and in the blessedness 
of the everlasting reward. 


ETCHINGS OF SOME LEADING 


METHODIST WOMEN 
IV 
HILES C. PARDOE. 

Susannah Wesley 

The remarkable mother of a remark- 
able family; with classic tastes, intel- 
lectual and moral courage, together with 
great modesty. Ur. Adam Olarke’s com- 
pliment was well-timed and true in 
which he said: ‘* Amongst pious females 
I have never seen, heard or read of the 
equal of Susannah Wesley.” 


Barbara Heck 


An earnest, conscientious and devout 
Methodist, who wrote her name upon 
the scroll of the ages by becoming the 
instrumental cause of the first Method- 
ist preaching in the city of New York, 
and thereby setting in motion many 
powerful influences for good. 


Lady Huntingdon 


A woman of excellent rank and of 
great admiration for classical education; 
of strong religious convictions, and gen- 
erous in her instincts to an unwonted 
degree. She occupies an esteemed place 
in early English Methodism. 


Pheebe Palmer 


An accomplished evangelist and au- 
thor, instrumental in turning many lives 
into channels of consecration, self-sacri- 
fice and holiness. 


Lucy Webb Hayes 

American Methodism will never allow 
her name to die, since she was a devout 
leader in morals and religion, whether 
in private life or as the honored occu- 
pant of the White House at Washington. 


Frances Willard 


That commanding personality of today 
in every line of moral endeavor, she has 
touched society in many nations in a 
thousand sensitive points. This whole 
generation pronounces a fitting eulogy 
upon her diversified gifts and influence. 


— Thirty-seven years before her death 
Jenny Lind abandoned the operatic stage. 
The motive of the great renunciation was 
purely a spiritual one. Every appearance 
had been a dramatic triumph, and her 
pecuniary reward was large, yet she uever 
regretted her decision. Her motive is made 
clear by the following narrative. 

Once an English friend found her sitting 
on the steps of a bathing-machine on the 
sands, with a Lutheran Bible on her knee, 
looking out into the glory of a sunset that 
was shining over the waters. 

They talked, and the talk drew near to the 
inevitable question: ‘‘O Madame Gold- 
schmidt, how was it that you ever came to 
abandon the stage, at the very height of 
your success ? ” 

‘* When every day,’’ was the quiet answer, 
“it made me think less of this [laying a 
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finger on the Bible],and soothing at all of 
that [pointing to the sunset], what else 
could I do?’”’ — Selected. 


Rev. John F. Goucher, D. D. 


HERE is no personality in the Method- 
ism of today more charming or more 
closely interwoven with the life and thought, 
the missionary, educational and benevolent 
operations of the church, tban that of Dr. 
John F. Goucher, of Baltimore. Dr. Goucher 
was born, June 7, 1845,in Waynesboro, Pa., 
his father being an eminent physician. His 
boyhood was spent in Pittsburg,and with 
scholarly tastes and the foundations of a 
Classical education well laid, he entered 
Dickinson College, graduating in 1868, tak- 
ing his degree of M. A. in 1872, and receiving 
from his Alma Mater in 1885 the degree of 
D. D. In December, 1877, he was united in 
marriage with Miss Mary C. Fisher, the 
daughter of another well-known physician. 
The union was a happy one for combining 
the same simplicity and delicacy of charac- 
ter, the same modesty and unostentatious 
generosity, the same clear judgment and 
active sympathy. They have devoted their 
means to the service of the church and of 
humanity, stimulated the liberality of oth- 
ers, and filled the entire household of faith 
with the aroma of their hospitality and 
quiet, constant, abounding good works. 
Five children have been born to them, of 
whom three daughters survive,and the home 
life is studious, beautiful, simple and affec- 
tionate. 

Dr. Goucher’s career is worthy of note in 
many directions. He combines intellectual 
vigor with great versatility and activity, the 
culture of the recluse with the practical turn 
of the man-of-affairs, the ardent giow of the 
orator with a fine analytic power, the grasp- 
ing of the smallest details and the vastest 
system with a master genius for organiza. 
tion. Entering the ministry of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church in 1869, he rose step by 
step until he commanded the leading ap- 
pointments of the Baltimore Conference. 
His pulpit ability, pastoral fidelity, thor- 
ough loyalty to the doctrines and polity of 
the church, and abounding labors and liber- 
ality, made him widely influential during 
the twenty-four years of his pastorate. In 
Baltimore as pastor he projected and built 
the Harlem Park Church and the Straw- 
bridge Church, while the chief monument of 
his enterprise and munificence is the digni- 
fied and splendid First Church, erected at a 
cost of a quarter of a million dollars. So 
thoroughly did he sustain the traditions and 
honor of the old City Station that, at the 
close of his pastoral term, he left the congre- 
gation of the Hovely Lane “‘ meeting-house ” 
housed in one of the best-appointed church- 
es in the world, with three mission churches 
and nearly 1,200 members, with four Sunday- 
schools and 1,500 scholars, with mothers’ 
meetings, sewing-schools, and other evan- 
gelistic agencies, all planned and carried on 
through his counsel, energy and manage- 
ment. 

Dr. Goucher’s interest in the educational 
work of the church has from the beginning 
of his ministry been deep, practical and 
helpful. The Morgan College of Baltimore, 
which has done so much for the colored 
youth, with its classical, normal and theo- 
logical departments, developed from the 
Centenary Biblical Institute, of which he 
was president of the board of trustees and 
chairman of the executive committee. He 
was the projector and chief benefactor of 
the Princess Anne Training School, Mary- 
land, and of asimilar enterprise in Lynch- 
burg, Va. The Martin Mission Institute at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany, was re- 
lieved of its embarrassment and entered 
upon a fresh career of usefulness through bis 
substantial aid. 

His educational work in Asia has been in- 
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valuabls. .inz1881 he projected and directed 
the organization of the Anglo-Japanese 
College at Tokyo, Japan, and naving helped 
to secure for it a charter from the Japanese 
Government —the first concession for ftor- 
eigners to purchase land and reside outside 
tne foreign reservation —he bought and 
gave to the college twenty- five acres of land 
pear the Mikado’s palace, and has ever since 
been closely identified with the development 
of that institution of learning. 

Next followed the planning and establish- 
ment of primary and secondary vernacular 
schools in india, with a daily attendance of 
thousands of native children. Dr. and Mrs. 
Goucher still provide for these schools, 
about one hundred and twenty in num- 
ber. It is said that 30,000 converts have been 
added to the church in India through the 
instrumentality of these schools. During 
his recent visit to the East the Doctor has 
provided for tbe enlargement of this work 
and the establishment of similar schools in 
China and Japan. 

The culmination of this educational work 
has been the establishment of the most suc- 
cessful college for women in the world. 
Under his guiding mind a series of granite 
structures unexcelled in architectural ex- 
cellence and appropriateness rose as if by 
magic on St. Paul Street. In September, 
1888, the Woman’s College opened with filty- 
eight pupils; and now inthe tenth year of 
its existence the institution has ten times that 
number of students, representing every 
State in the Union and every part of the 
world. The head of this great seat of learn- 
ing, he is none the less devoted to the other 
great interests of the church and of our 
eommon Christianity. A genuine friend of 
miesions, his benefactions have blessed 
thousands, and his sagacious, intelligent 
study of missionary work in every quarter 
of the globe has made his influence felt 
everywhere. He has been a member of the 
Board of Missions of the General Committee 
since 1884, and he has examined and report- 
ed upon our missionary work in every con- 
tinent. He has been an extensive traveler, 
and his keen observation and study of man- 
ners, customs and religions have been util- 
ized for the advancement of the Gospel 
among all nations. 

Asacitizen Dr. Goucher is closely identi- 


‘fied with all the philanthropic movements of 


the Monumental City and ready for every 
good word and work. 

He was a delegate to the General Confer- 
ence of 1888, and an influential member of 
the General Conferences of 1892 and 1896. 
The fraternal delegates to the last General 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, were Dr. Goucher and Dr. 
Rogers, Both addresses attracted deep at- 
tention, excited much enthusiasm, and 
greatly promoted the cause of good fellow- 
ship. The president of the Woman’s Col- 
lege cherishes such pleasant recollections of 
his visit and the fraternal feeling shown 
him, that during the present General Oon- 
ference he is entertaining two of the South- 
ern Bishops; and the college has given a 
delightful reception to the delegates and 
their wives. 

Our cut of Dr. Goucher presents him as he 
is, in mid-life, in the plenitude of his 
powers. Of striking personal appearance, 
his fine head, clear eye, and thoughtful man- 
ner give the impression of a man of unusual 
force of character. May he long be spared 
to the church and the nation! 7 





Dewey caring for his wounded enemies is 
even a greater man than Dewey conquering 
them, and is strictly in accordance with a 
war undertaken avowedly in the higher 
interests of humanity. The youngest of the 
nations has now a fine chance of teaching 
her elder sisters some notable lessons in the 
real science of civilization. — Baltimore 
American, 
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THE FAMILY 


——_—— 


GRANDMA AND LITTLE JIM 
EMMA A. LENTE. 


She sat with mind and memory dim, 
And crooned an old-time, tender hymn, 
And knitted socks for Little Jim! 

For Little Jim whose feet were still, 
Unbidden by his own wild will, 

Their resting- place a far green hili. 


She knew not that her mind was dim, 
Or that she hummed the same old hymn 
While knitting socxs for Little Jim. 
I scarce can keep him shod,’’ said she; 
‘ His feet are busy eas can be, 
And all day long trip merrily. 


« 


- 


- 


‘ You ought to see our Little Jim! 
His father says he is a limb, 
But still he well-nigh worships him!” 
The old face wore a happy smile, 
The worn hands knitting all the while, 
For Jim beyond the churchyard stile. 


- 


There was a little boy that died; 

I kpow we all felt sad and cried, 

But it was never Jim that died. 

it is a wonder how he grows, 

His chubby cheeks are like a rose; 

You’d scarce believe how much he knows.” 


And so dear Grandma, eighty past, 

Knit on, nor knew, though hurrying fast, 
How long one sock and ball could last, 

Nor seemed to heed, for all her care, 

The stitches ravelling here and there, 

And the strange stillness everywhere. 


When sne grew tired over-much, 

And needles clicked with aimless touch, 
Then she would rise, and with her crutch 
Slow totter to the door to see 

If Jim were playing happily, 

And wonder where the child could be. 


Then smile, and say: “ How I forget! 
He hasn’t come to breakfast yet; 

He sleeps so late, the little pet!” 

So she would sit with memory dim, 
And knit, and croon her tender hymn, 
And slowly journey nearer him. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Thoughts for the Thoughtful 





Maker and High Priest, 
I ask Thee not my joys to multiply, 
Only to make me worthier of the least. 


— Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


* 
am . 


‘* Do the duty which lies nearest thee,”’ 
which thou knowest to beaduty. Thy 
second duty will already have become 
clearer. — Carlyle. 


- 
* * 


Yes, things are wro sometimes. 
And we must live on and bear God’s 
will. Because He makes a plan for us, 
and there will be always something com- 
ing, we can’t tell day by day what may 
be. Only He never forgets us or leaves 
anything out. — Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 


We all, in turn, must face our forlorn 
hours of bereavement. For us, sooner 


or later, our house must be left unto us 
desolate. But these natural sorrows are, 
and are meant to be, full of blessedness; 
the light of God shining upon them 
transmutes them into heavenly gold. 
The wounds which God makes, God 
heals. — Canon Farrar. 


© The advent of spring, with its gleam- 
ing sunshine and strengthening winds, 
is full of spiritual teaching. The resur- 
rection life so abundant everywhere 


opens in parable of the moral and spir- 
itual resurrection of souls rising Som 
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the grave of sin into new and beautiful 
vitality at the call of Christ’s voice or 
the touch of Hishand. As Nature yields 
herself to the genial wooing of the sun, 
and there is growth at once, so if we 
yield ourselves up to Ohrist we grow, 
naturally, in grace and in the < plagg 
which is life eternal. As silently as the 
rose puts on its os so through the 
silent might of the Spirit may the beauty 
of the Lord our God be upon us. — The 
Christian. 
* 

Disconnected from the engine, the 
machinery js perfectly useless. But let 
the connection be made and the ma- 
chinery goes easily and without effort 
because of the mighty power there is 
behind it. Thus the Christian life, when 
it is the development of the Divine life 
working within, becomes an easy and 
natural life. Most Christians live on a 
strain because their wills are not fully 
in harmony with the will of God, the 
connection is not perfectly made at 
every point, and it requires an effort to 
move the machinery.— Hannah Whitall 
Smith. 

O human heart, trust and hope and 
look forward, and do not doubt nor fear, 
but go from truth to truth, from love to 
higher love. We do not wish to be un- 
clothed of this world’s affections and in- 
terests, but clothed upon with higher. 
This life is not the en , but the begin- 
ning. This r body of ours, epee but 
yet wonderful in its mysterious aculties, 
is the germ of a higher body. The friend 
who has left us, the dear child, sister, 
brother, father, mother, we shall meet 
again. Yet that heavenly love shall be 
as tender and as near asin this world — 
a home for our heart as it was below. — 
James Freeman Clarke. 

The musician may die to the music of 
his own requiem; the poet may pass 
away to the note of his own bugle-call ; 
the hero and patriot need not fear when 
the sunset-gun doth boom at last. In 
the gallery of the Vatican the pilgrim 
reads upon one side the Ohristian in- 
eaare copied from the catacombs, 
while on the other side are inscriptions 
from the Roman temples. There a single 
sigh echoes | the line of white 
marble: ‘* Farewell, farewell, and for- 
ever farewell.’”? But upon the other side 
are these words: ‘‘ He who dies in Christ 
dies in peace and hope.”” For the hope 
of immortality is the very genius of 
OChrist’s mission and message. God 
lives, Christ loves, oe is eternal ; 
therefore man shall be redeemed out of 
sin and death. He who goes down into 
the grave is as one who goes down into 
a great ship to sail away to some rich 
and historic clime. But a Divine Form 
stands upon the prow, a divine hand 
holds the helm, a divine chart marks out 
the voyage, a divine mind knows where 
the distant harbor is. In perfect peace 
the voyager may sing: — 

“ For though from out our bourne of time 
and place 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar.” 


— NEWELL Dwicut His, D. D., in 
** Foretokens of Immortality.” 


There is a story of a certain rabbi who 
entered a town and met a little maid car- 

ing in her hand a basket which was 
c osely covered. “Tell me, my good 
child,” said the rabbi, ‘‘ what you have 
in that basket.’’ The child answered 
modestly, ‘‘If my mother had wished 
that any one should know the contents 
of this basket, she would not have covy- 
ered it.” God covers up many things 
from our eyes. Some of these He de- 
sires us to search out for ourselves. Men 
are continually thinking over God’s 
frenghte, aes the lines of God’s writ- 
ing word and works. But there 
are many things in the realm of God’s 
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rovidence which we cannot know. The 
uture is yet beyond our ken, and it is 
foolish and wrong for us to vex ourselves 
with ng to find oat what it hasin 
store. If God had meant us to know 
what the coming years have for us, He 
would not have covered them up as He 
has done. We know one thing — that 
He in whose hands are the future events 
of our lives is good and loving, that He 
is our wisest and best Friend. In- 
stead of knowing, we may trust. — J. R. 
Miller, D. D. 


Methought that in a solemn charch I 
stood. 


Its marble acres, worn with knees and feet, 

Lay spread from door to door, from street 
to street. 

Midway the form hung high upon the rood 

Of Him who gave His life to be our good; 


Beyond, — flitted, bowed,and mur- 
mured meet 
Among the candles shining still and sweet. 
Men came and went, and worshiped as 
they could; 
And still their dust a woman with her 


room, 
aay ~ to her work, kept sweeping to the 
oor. 
Then saw I slow through all the pillared 
gloom 
Across the church a silent Figure come. 
** Daughter,”’ it said, “thou sweepest well 


my 
**It is the Lord!” I cried, and saw no more. 
— George ‘Macdonald, 


SECOND NATIONAL CONGRESS 


OF MOTHERS 


EOPLE of conservative minds who 
have looked askance at the tend- 
ency of women toward higher educa- 
tion and business life, fearing that the 
so-called ‘‘weaker sex’ would forget 
its prime mission as home-maker, wife 
and mother, would have had their doubts 
set forever at rest had they been fortu- 
nate enough to have been at the Nation- 
al Oongress of Mothers, held at Wash- 
ington, May 2-7. 

To be sure, women have been study- 
ing everything under the sun; they have 
been encroaching upon the world of pub- 
lic life and labor through causes as re- 
sistless as the prime forces of nature. 
Yet with it all womankind has not de- 
teriorated in grace, but through strength- 
ening and broadening influences has be- 
come better able for the burdens of life. 

It is a well-known fact that weak, tim- 
id women who know nothing of the 
world’s ways do not, as a rule, make the 
best wives and mothers. The thought- 
ful teacher, the self-reliant worker, is 
the woman who makes of home the 
great centrifugal centre which radiates 
its strong and helpful light in every com- 
munity. They know that “ no work in 
the world pays so much as mother 
work.” No one now gainsays the state- 
ment that the more intelligence women 
possess, physically, mentally and moral- 
ly, the better they are equipped for “‘ the 
holy duties of motherhood.”’ 

It was inevitable that women should 
becomé organized as students of child- 
hood, and students of every system, 
practice, and plan for the development 
of the body, mind and character of the 
child, who is woman’s “ holy charge.”’ 
The highest education of the mother 
of today is that she may be able to re- 
ceive the best instruction for the child, 
who in turn becomes ‘‘the best inter- 
preter and highest expression” of her 
own abilities and powers. 

It is not surprising that with the high - 
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er education and all that it implies 
should have come the realizing sense of 
the need to strengthen the life of know!- 
edge and of thought in everything that 
pertains to the outward and inward wel- 
fare of the young. 

And so the Mothers’ Congress came to 
be. It originated, as all great things do, 
inasmall thought. It was Mrs. Theo- 
dore Birney, of Washington, to whose 
mother mind came, three years ago, the 
practical idea of a congress in which all 
the mothers of the land should holda 
great mothers’ meeting for the promul- 
gation of child study and all ite correlat- 
ed branches. “ The love of childhood is 
a common tie which should unite us in 
holiest purpose,” she said. With the aid 
of Mrs. Phebe Hearst, whose generos- 
ity smoothed the way, the idea became 
a fact. The Congress was a success from 
its inception. Delegates came from the 
Pacific, the Pine Tree States, and the 
Gulf States. The time was ripe for the 
movement. Mothers had begun to real- 
ize in units and small circles all over 
the land that ‘*‘ woman’s life and lib- 
erty do not consist in the multitude of 
avenues that lead from the home to the 
outside world, but in the number of av- 
enues by which she may bring the best 
from the outside world into the home.”’ 

The second National Congress held six 
days’ uninterrupted sessions in the 
Grand Opera House at Washington. As 
all roads lead to Rome, so everything 
that concerned the all-important topics 
nearest the hearts of the mothers was 
focused in the great gathering, the im- 
pulse of which was, ‘ For none of us liv- 
eth to himself, and no man dieth to him- 
self.” 

Looking over the audiences of repre- 
sentative mothers, one saw not only 
women of genius and women with fads, 
but a host of the common, everyday, 
ordinary women, gifted with nothing 
more alluring than plain common sense, 
intently interested in the subject which 
will always be pre-eminent in the minds 
of true womankind. Whether she came 
from the ‘‘Woman’s Hygienic Physio- 
logical Reform Society,’’ ‘* The Society 
for the Study of Higher Mental Mother- 
hood,’’ from the ‘ Colored Woman’s 
League,’’ a ‘*‘ Mother’s Circle” or ‘ Vil- 
lage Improvement Association,” an ‘‘Ed- 
ucational and Industrial Union” or 
** Legion of Loyal Women,” her pur- 
pose was the same — to clasp hands 
with her sisters of whatever race, creed, 
or color, in the spirit of Him who said, 
** A little child shall lead them.”’ 

Noted specialists in every line of 
thought which touches the child life and 
training gave their views to the earnest 
and thoughtful hearers. There were 
preachers, teachers, doctors, professors, 
exponents of the practical side of life, 
dealers in the theoretical part. No pos- 
sible view of the great topic was omit- 
ted. The light was thrown in dark cor- 
ners and on side issues. Whether the 
theme was ‘Motherhood a Means of 
Regeneration,” or simply ‘‘ The Ohild in 
Music,” all were equally pertinent and 
inspiring. Every mother heart widened 
to receive every child in the world as 
hers, in so far as her influence might 
better bis growth and condition. Not 
only ‘*The Children of the Tenements,”’ 
but “ The Poor, Neglected Ohildren of 
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the Rich,” were thoughtfully consid- 
ered. 

The music varied as did the themes 
from simple to classic. The inspiring 
tones of the Hallelujah chorus were not 
more uplifting than the soft lullaby sung 
by a single contralto. There were anec- 
dotes illustrative of the ideas promul- 
gated. Ooncerning “ Children’s Rights” 
as to play, one speaker stated that very 
few houses had a corner where children 
could play unrestrained by the desire of 
mothers to put thingsin order. And as 
an illustration of the loss of sympathy 
thus engendered between mother and 
child, she told of a little fellow who had 
two uncles, and was asked which one he 
loved the best. ‘* Unky Jimmy,’ imme- 
diately responded the little one, ‘‘ jamps 
me high up in ze air and is vewy good to 
me; but Unky Georgie, he gets wight 
down on the floor and p’ays wiz me, an’ 
I lubs him bestest.”’ 

The “ Don’t Worry’ movement was 
represented by its founder, Mr. Theodore 
Seward, of New York, who wisely de- 
clared it to be “a blessing to the indi- 
vidual, to the home, to the churches, 
and to society.” His suggestion that 
the midweek meeting at the church be 
transformed into a “ Don’t Worry ” Oir- 
cle, to meet once a month, has won great 
favor. We would like to see it tried. 
‘*The Lord God omnipotent reigneth,” 
and “ those who believe in this omnipo- 
tence and trust God will not worry.” 

Dr. Gallaudet, president of the Deaf 
and Damb Institution at Kendall Green, 
said in the course of his remarks that he 
had attended many congresses in his ca- 
reer, but he regarded the Oongress of 
the Mothers of America as the most in- 
fluential of them all, ‘‘ not even except- 
ing the Congress now in session at the 
other end of the Avenue.” The infia- 
ence of such a gathering is immeasur- 
able. It cultivates the spirit of kindli- 
ness and courtesy which goes so far to 
sweeten and soften the dreariest path- 
way. Uncnharity, selfishness, and all the 
dark brood of self-centered existence is 
destroyed in the kindling of high aspira- 
tions and the comradeship of efforts 
leading towards ‘‘ the sublimation of the 
race.”’ 

We believe the truth of the words of 
the late Frances Willard, who was gifted 
with prophetic insight into all that per- 
tains to the growth and advancement of 
her sex, and who led the way for a host 
of consecrated mothers: ‘*‘ Woman en- 
tered college and elevated it; she en- 
tered literature and hallowed it; she 
came into business life and ennobled it. 
She will come into the government and 
purify it; she will enter politics and 
cleanse its Stygian pool. Woman will 
make homelike every place she enters ; 
and she will enter every place on the 
round earth.” 





—— Do not repress a boy because his home 
is plain and unpretending. Abraham Lin- 
coln’s early home was a log cabin. Nor 
because of the ignorance of his parents. 
Shakespeare, the world’s poet, was the son of 
@ man who was unable to write his own 
name. Nor because he chooses a humble 
trade. The author of the “ Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress’? wasatinker. Nor because of physical 
disability. Milton was blind. Nor because 
of dullness in his lessons. Hogarth, the cele- 
brated painter and engraver, was a stupid 
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boy at his books. Nor because he stutters, 
Demosthenes, the greatest orator of Greece, 
overcame a harsh and stammering voice. — 
Christian Advocate. 


DANDELIONS 
BERTHA GERNEAUX DAVIS. 
We scarceiy heeded how the sun 
Sent down its golden bars, 


For scattered through our meadow lay 
A host of fallen stars. 


Our eyes were dazzled by their light 
The little while they burned, 

But by and by they flickered out, 
And then to ashes turned. 


Washington, D. O. 





The Bread-and-Butter Psalm 


T has been the good fortune of the writer 

to hear lately a beautiful story of the 

wondrous ways of the Lord, which aptly 

illustrates Wesley’s injunction to “trample 

under foot that enthusiastic doctrine ‘ that 

we are not to do good unless our hearts be 
free to it.’ ”’ 

A young woman was far from home ina 
strange city. She was in poor health, and 
compelled to call frequentiy upon a phys!i- 
cian. This physician was a most devoted 
Christian. Once she went to him and said, 
* Doctor, do you ever have the ‘blues?’ I 
am so lonely, homesick, and discouraged, 
that I have a dreadful attack of them.”’ 

The doctor kindly replied, ‘‘ I used to have 
them very frequently before I became a 
Christian, but now I am happy all day 
long.” 

** Well, Doctor, can you prescribe a remedy 
for this very troublesome malady ?”’ 

* Yes,” he answered, “ take your Bible, go 
down to a certain number on a certain street, 
and there you wiil find a man who is very 
sick. Go in and read to him the 103d Psalm, 
which I always call the ‘ bread-and-butter’ 
psalm. Then, before you go, drop a quarter 
iato his hand, for he is very poor.” 

The young woman, in utter amazement, 
said: ** Why, the man would think I was 
very rude to come into his house and do such 
athing asthat. I really can’t do it.” 

So she left the office, leaving the impres- 
sion that she would not go. But something 
led her on. By and by, she found herself in 
a@ bare room, almost devoid of furniture and 
utterly destitute of comforts of any kind. 
Ono the bed lay the invalid, face and hands 
emaciated, but with a countenance as bright 
asthesan. He was resting in the love of 
God. She approached the bed, and com- 
menced to read the psalm as directed. At 
first she read mechanically, but soon the 
truth and beauty of the psalm burst upon 
her, and she read with her whole heart. 
While she was reading,a woman came in, 
and ere the psalm was finished the woman 
was in tears. Then she told the visitor that 
she was a stranger in the city, a dressmaker 
by trade, and that she knew no one and could 
get no work,so the young woman handed 
her a dollar and gave another to the sick 
man. In a few days she returned with 
material for a dress,and recommended the 
dressmaker to friends. In two months’ time 
the dressmaker had so much work to do that 
she hired two assistants, and the sick man’s 
wife had a position as housekeeper until his 
recovery. 

And how about the “ blues?” Does the 
young woman have them any more? No, 
for the love of God came into her heart while 
she was reading it to others. Her heart was 
“not tree” to go; but she went any way, and 
behold the result: the sick man’s mind re- 
lieved, and the poor woman who was on the 
point of starvation was helped beyond all 
measure.— LIDA M. KEcK, in Western- 
Christian Advocate. 
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N this “golden May-tide weather,’ with 
the pink-and-white orchard bloom dis- 
tilling its delicious fragrance through the 
soft atmosphere, and the tender green of 
ewelling buds and young leaves giving a 
delicate, fleeting beauty to the landscape, 
one is reluctant to admit that 


“On the sweet spring airs the breath 
Of war floats by.” 


It is all like some baleful dream. The march- 
ing feet of our boys in blue as they leave for 
camp or cruiser, the Stars and Stripes float- 
ing everywhere, the tears of mothers, wives, 
eweethearts and sisters as the good-bys are 
said, and the black scare-lines in the “ ex- 
tras,’”’ alone remind us here ip New England 
that this peace-loving, Christian nation is at 
war with Spain. Much as we all deplore 
war, nevertheless it is true that no nation 


‘ever entered upon such a course in a nobler 


spirit or with a more righteous purpose than 
has our country at this time — not for con- 
quest, not for aggrandizement, but for the 
liberation, from a galling yoke, of crushed 
and suffering humanity at our very doors. 
“ How faint, through din of merchandise, 
And count of gain, 
Have seemed to us the captive’s cries! 


How far away the tears and sighs 
Of seuls in pain!” 


But the hour came when the United States 
could no longer turn a deaf ear to the ago- 
nizing cry of an oppressed and starving peo- 
ple. War became inevitable. And now 
throughout the length and breadth of our 
land the flame of patriotism burns bright; 
strains of martial music borne back on every 
breeze from departing troops stir the heart 
as only such music can; and with bated 
breath the papers are scanned for news of 
naval battles. If war must be, may it be 
short and sharp—is the prayerful desire of 
every patriotic heart. That old sectional 
differences are settled, and the terrible scars 
left by the civil war are wholly healed, is 
made manifest by the marching shoulder to 
shoulder of the “blue” and the “ gray” 
ander “Old Glory.”” May we who are living 
happily and peacefully in this bright spring 
sunshine, far removed from the horrid din of 
war, turn a trustful heart to the God of bat- 
tles, assured that He will give victory to the 
righteous cause. 
“ Above our broken dreams and plans, 


God lays, with wiser hand than man’s, 
The corner-stone of liberty.” 


NE cloudy afternoon, not long ago, 
Aunt Serena called on Dr. Mark Traf- 

ton at his pleasant home in West Somerville. 
It had been many months since we had met, 
as the Doctor has not ventured into Boston 
for about two years. He came down into 
the parlor to greet us, his tall form as 
straight as his native pines,and bis dark 
eyes bright with animated recognition. 
Heartily he shook hands, and invited us to 
his large, beautiful front room upstairs. Can 
you imagine Dr. Trafton with a moustache ? 
Well, in spite of his well-known abhorrence 
ot what he characterizes as a “ paint- brush ” 
on @ preacher’s upper lip, he actually had 
one himeelf,and I laughed inwardly as I 
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tried to make my old friend look natural 
while we chatted about Methodist folks and 
their doings. His room is filled with books 
and photographs and curios,and he passes 
his time in reading and thinking, and in lov- 
ing companionship with his daughter, Mrs. 
Adeline Trafton Knox, who has been with 
her revered father since the death of her hus- 
band last autumn. Life’s sunset days are 
passing tranquilly with our dear friend, who 
faces the gathering twilight in steadfast 
hope of a glorious sunrise in heaven. 


ECENTLY Aunt Serena, in acknowl- 
edging her receipts for the Deaconess 
Hospital telephone, was obliged to admit 
that her effort to raise the moncy this year 
was rather a failure, only $38 having been 
contributed. Imagine, therefore, the cheer 
brought by a note containing a check for $10 
from a lady in New York whose heart is 
often turned Bostonward through old asso- 
ciations. Our Hospital is acvomplishing a 
most beneficent work under a very ¢fficient 
head nurse, but sadly needs enlargement. 
Miss Lunn, the superintendent, has large 
and liberal plans for a beautiful new hos- 
pital of which New England Methodism 
would be proud — a hospital for the future 
as well as the present; but money is needed 
to erect and equip it — the consecrated money 
which is already in the possession of some 
laymen and laywomen, and for which the 
Lord is waiting. Mrs. J. W. Cashing, the 
treasurer, is receiving subscriptions for a 
finely located lot of land near Brookline, 
which may be secured now on very favorable 
terms. This land must not be lost to the 
Deaconess Hospital. Great is our faith that 
New Engiand Methodists will senda generous 
sums to Mrs. Uushing. She is carrying a 
great burden in these critical days. Cheer 
her heart and help the good work. If you 
haven’t money to give, a little sympathy 
counts for much. A lady in Vermont 
writes: — 


“T have felt a great interest in the Deacon- 
ess Hospital,and only wish I might aid it 
financiaily. As yet Ican only lift my hearc 
in earnest prayer that every needed heip to 
the blessed institution may be speedil 
granted....iI was called from househol 
duties to pass through a critical illness from 
which lam now convalescing,and am able 
to sit bolstered up in a chair a part of each 
day. All through these t weeks Jcsus has 
kept me so sweetly. Oh! the blessed rest of 
soul,and the joy and peace it brings tu us, 
when we open wide the door of our hearts 
for the Comforter to come in and abide with 
us forevermore.” 


AUNT SERENA. 
HER BEST 
Have you noticed the change it sometimes 


makes 

In a woman’s face — 

Passive it may be, and duli and cold, 

Neutral: tinted, and commonplace — 

When the sun falls on it? How swift it 
takes 

Meaning and color and soft outlines ? 

How strange new lights from the eyes will 


slip, 
And new tints blossom on cheek and lip? 
The whole face softens and warms and 
shines, 
And the hair, a miser grown overbold, 
Shows —, of a sudden, undreamed-of 
gold. 
Oh, there’s many a woman, east and west, 
Must be in the sunshine to look her best! 


Have you ever noticed the change it makes 

In a woman’s face 

And her heart and her life, that were cold 
and dull 

And slightly inclined to commonplace, 

When ve shines on them? ow there 
breaks 

Over her nature a wave of gold, 

Bringing out beauty unknown before, 

Mellowing, widening more and more, 

Lifting her up tili her eyes behold 

Ever new blooms for her hands to cull, 

So she and her life grow beautiful ? 

Oh, there’s never a woman, east or west, 

But —_, live in Love's sunshine to live her 


— Clara W. Bronson. 
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A SUMMER SUGGESTION 
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WO or three summers ago, I was 
waiting on Tremont S8t., Boston, 
for a friend who had stepped into a store 
a few doors below Houghton & Dutton’s. 
As I walked back and forth on the side- 
walk a beautifully dressed lady came to 
the door of that great emporium, and 
plucking a withered bunch of golden-rod 
and wild purple asters from her belt 
tossed it into the street. At once an 
Italian banana peddler left his cart, 
sprang into the street, picked up the 
bunch of flowers, shook off the dust, 
pressed the withered blossoms tenderly 
to his cheek, and tucked them away in 
his cart where the hot rays of the sun 
would not reach them. He could not 
have shown more affection for the 
blooms had they been the most exquisite 
roses or lilies than he did for the faded, 
withered golden-rod and wild asters. 

Some way I began to wonder about the 
man. Wasitan innate love of flowers 
that prompted his action, or was there 
at his home some sick loved one whom 
he hoped to cheer? The unconscious 
pathos of his act appealed to me as no 
written story had ever done, and I have 
scarcely seen a bit of golden rod or the 
graceful aster but the thought of that 
man and others like him has come to 
me; and I have wished the wealth of 
summer bloom that grows by our road- 
sides and in our fields could be trans- 
ferred to the homes of the poor and 
sick and sorrowful ones in our great 
cities. 

The time is now coming when our 
flower- beds will be made, and they will 
repay us for our labor with a profusion 
of bright blossoms. Are there not those 
who will gladly make them a little larg- 
er than they would for their own use, 
and so have “something white, and 
something bright, and something sweet,”’ 
to send into the lives of those around 
them? An extra row of sweet peas 
will yield a harvest of delicate blooms 
that will give out their odors to all 
regardless of social position, financial 
situation, or physical conditiou. Zinnias, 
asters, stock, the tiny sweet alyssum, 
the brilliant salvia, dahlias in all their 
variety of coloring (especially the lovely 
shell pink, A D. Lavani) — all these and 
many others may be planted for flower- 
mission work. Then think of the poor 
and sick in your own community, and 
not only make the happy happier, but 
send joy into some heart from which the 
joy and gladn3ss have all fied. Give to 
the children, also, and so increase their 
natural love for beauty. 

And then, after this, get in touch with 
some flower-mission workers in the 
cities — at the W. O. T. U. rooms, 171 
Tremont St., Boston; at the Epworth 
Settlement on Hull St., the same city ; 
or any of the various places from which 
flowers are distributed. But never, oh, 
never, send your flowers away by ex- 
press without first letting them stand at 
least three hours in water in a cool place. 
Then they will remain fresh and beauti- 
ful and sweet. And do not forget the 
wild flowers — the laurel, violets, daisies, 
golden-rod and asters — each in their 
season. Interest Junior and Senior Ep- 
worth Leagues, Sunday-school classes 
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and individuals, in sending cheer into 
other lives. 

Does this seem too small a service to 
be done “In His Name?” He does not 
think it too small a thing for Him to 
create the beautiful flowers and put 
them into all sorts of out-of-the-way 
places. Did you ever drive out into the 
fields and woods on some of the old cart- 
paths that are hardly ever used? And 
did you never think how God must love 
the beautiful when you hear travelers 
and explorers tell of the wonderful 
wealth of beauty they find hidden away 
where only God Himself can look at it? 
Some one has said that ‘“ flowers are 
God’s smile on the earth.’”’ And shall we 
not help put His ‘‘ smile ”’ into the lives of 
those who have found in life more tears 
than smiles ? 

A little service! Is anything done 
‘In His Name”’ and for His sake a little 
service ? 


ABOUT WOMEN 





——It is estimated that in England one 
woman in every six earns her own living. 

—— Clara Barton is sixty-eight years old, 
though those who know her best can be 
hardly made to believe it. She says she has 
no intention of being put on the retired list. 


—— Louisa Alcott says she wrote the con- 
clusion to “* The Old Fashioned Girl ” with 
her left hand in a sling, one foot up, head 
aching, and no voice. 

——Miss Rebecca Lash, of Uhelsea, is 
probably the only person living who knew 
Paul Revere, the hero of the famous mid- 
night ride of 1775. Miss Lash is ninety-five 
years old, and in her childhood was a play- 
mate of Harriet Revere, Col. Paul Revere’s 
granddaughter. 


——A bronze statue of Queen Boadicea is 
about to be erected in London. This will be 
the thisd statue of a woman raised in Eng- 
land within a short time, the other two 
being those of George Eliot and Mrs. 
Browning. 


——The last Indian princess in Massa- 
chusetts bas passed away in the death of 
Mrs. Zerisa Gould Mitchell of North Abing- 
ton recently. She was a lineal descendant 
of tbe famous Massasoit. 


—— Miss Sarah H. Hunt, of Salem, State 
regent of the Massachusetts Society of the 
Daughters of the Revolution, has officially 
tendered to Governor Wolcott the services 
of the association, im any way in which 
women can help, either by nursing, raising 
money, or caring for the families of soldiers 
and sailors in active service. 


—At the suggestion of Sir Walter 
Besant, and by the consent of Mies Yonge 
herself, says the Westminster Gazette, a 
fund of £6,000 is being raised to providea 
university scholarship of £50 per annum, 
tenable for three years, to be competed for 
by the scholars attending the Winchester 
High School for Girls. The scholarships are 
to be given in recognition of the great serv- 
ices rendered by Miss Yonge as a pioneer of 
religious and high-class literature for the 
young; and the Winchester High School 
has been selected in consequence of the fact 
that Miss Yonge has been one of its man- 
agers since it was founded in 1884. 


—A home for self-supporting young 
women, erected by the Ladies’ Christian 
Union at 49 West Ninth St., New York city, 
has been formally opened recently, with ad- 
dresses by Rev. Drs. Cuthbert Hall and 
W. 4H. P. Faunce. This Home is not intended 
as a temporary stopping-place, such as the 
Margaret Louise in Sixteenth St., but the 
Ladies’ Christian Union wisb it to be,ina 
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literal sense, a real home, and purpose to re- 
ceive only young women as boarders. The 
price of beard and room varies from $4 to $7 
per week. The rooms which may be had at $4 
are in every particular the same as the $7 
rooms, but are larger and contain from two 
to four beds. The furnishings are simple, but 
pretty. The dressers, tables and chairs are of 
ash, matching the woodwork, and the oiled 
narrow boards of the floor are covered with 
rugs. Dainty white sash curtains are at 
every window, and the white beds and white 
bureau appointments give an inviting aspect 
to the whole. The parlor has been furnished 
by Mrs. Joseph Milbank. There is a recep- 
tion-room, a reading-room and sewing-room, 
and each floor has a bath-room. There are 
ample linen closets, with a goodly array of 
blankets and table and bed linen. The din- 
ing-room is the whole width of the house, a 
cheerful sunny place, and makes a fine assem- 
bly- room for reunions, readings or entertain- 
ments. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


GRANDMA’S GOLDEN-WEDDING 
PRESENT 
EMMA C. DOWD. 


ATALIE could not decide what to 
give grandma for a golden: wed- 
ding present. True, the wedding festiv- 
ities were two months away; butif she 
should fashion the gift with her own 
hands, as rhe so earnestly wished to do, 
every day of the intervening time might 
be needed. She pondered the subject, 
and she haunted the fancy- goods shops ; 
still she could think of nothing pretty 
enough within her small means. Grand- 
ma herself unwittingly determined the 
matter. 

Natalie was plumping up the pillows 
on grandma’s couch, when she shook 
one so vigorously that acorner of the 
silk burst. 

_“Oh!” sighed the little girl. “Iam 
so careless! ”’ 

‘“* Never mind,’”’ was the soothing an- 
swer. ‘ Itis that old faded pillow. It 
never was pretty, and I have been in- 
tending to make a new one as soon as I 
had time.”’ 

A light flashed into Natalie’s eyes, but 
she said nothing. When she had fin- 
ished her work in grandma’s room she 
went straight to mamma, and they helda 
consultation until school time. Then 
Natalie flew off in a flutter of joyous 
thoughts. 

At school she had to tell ner secret to 
Grace Randall, and from her she received 
most unexpected aid in the shape of 
information about anew kind of sofa- 
pillow. Grace carried the patterns to 
school in the afternoon, and Natalie 
brought them home and explained them 
to mamma. 

They were simply two pieces of paper, 
one three inches and the other two 
inches square. The large one was for 
the outside, which was to be of silk; and 
the smaller for the lining, which should 
be of stout muslin. The extra fullness 
in the outside piece was to be laidina 
plait in the middle of each side. That 
would leave a puff in the centre of the 
square, and under this was to be placed 
a piece of cotton wadding an inch wide 
and two inches long, folded over in the 
middle. The outside and lining were 


then to be overcasted together, and with 
a single stitch exactly in the middle of 
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the puff, to tack it down, the square 
would be done. 

“But, O mamma,” sighed Natalie, 
** there are to be one hundred of these! 
Do you suppose I can get silk pieces 
enough ?”’ 

Mamma thought there would be no 
difficulty about that, and Natalie brought 
boxes from the attic, and the work began 
atonce. The plan was to have a piece 
of every silk dress that had ever be- 
longed to grandma’s grandchildren. To 
begin with, Natalie herself had owned 
four silk gowns, and her sister Jeanne 
had had two. 

*“ But Jack — what shall 
him ?”’ queried Natalie. 

Mamma thought a minute, and then 
produced from the depths of a big box a 
wide pink ribbon which had once been 
worn by Master Jack as a sash, and 
Natalie laughed in delight. 

It was well that there were so many 
grandchildren, and that nearly ali of 
them were girls. Eleven lived in Nat- 
alie’s own city, and they were soon 
enlisted in her service, and donated silks 
of all colors in such quantity that Natalie 
was kept busy making the pretty 
squares. Letters were written to out- 
of-town cousins, and fat envelopes began 
to arrive by post. 

Oousin Ethel had lately been married, - 
and her contribution to the store was 
the largest of all. Natalie decided to 
give a piece of the wedding gown the 
place of honor in the middle, and then 
she discovered that if she had a middle 
square she would be obliged to have one 
hundred and twenty-one pieces in the 
pillow instead of one hundred. But 
there were enough silks, and as the 
blocks multiplied under the deft little 
fingers Natalie was more and more fas- 
cinated with her work. 

For a time she felt a little troubled be- 
cause she feared that Charlie, the New 
York cousin, must be left out, and she 
did so want every grandchild to be rep- 
resented. But Oharlie wrote that he 
wouldn’t have his name omitted for a 
farm, so he had cut off the end of 
the new neck-tie that he had worn to 
his Cousin Ethel's wedding, and en- 
closed it as his offering to the sofa- 
pillow. It was a beautiful silk, and Nat- 
alie put it next to the bridal gown, and 
its story was told as often as the pillow 
was shown. 

When the squares were all completed, 
Natalie arranged them on a large board, 
and then stitched them neatly together. 
A pillow was made that exactly fitted, 
and, as blue was the predominating 
color, Natalie chose a light blue silk for 
lining. The edge was finished with a 
large silk cord. 

Lest the names of some of the donors 
should be forgotten or misplaced,Natalie 
had kept a strict account of the pieces of 
silk as they came in; and now she made 
a diagram of the whole, with the name 


of each grandchild in its proper position. 
This she put into an envelope to be 
given to grandma with the pillow. 

And was the gift appreciated? Why, 
as Jack said, ‘‘Grandma didn’t seem to 
know that there were any otber pres- 
ents!’? She went over and over the 
pieces, Natalie explaining about each 
one, till nobody could have told which 
was the happier—the one who gave or 
the one who received. 


Meriden, Conn. 


we do for 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 


Guesses at the Riddle of Existence; and Other 
Essays on Kindred Subjects. By Goidwin Smith, 
D.C. L. The Macmillan Oo.: New York, Price, $1. 


We suppose there is a market for this class 
of literature, or it would not be published; 
but it is somewhat difficult to see what con- 
ceivable want books like this can meet. Of 
what importance can Mr. Smith’s “ guesses 
at the riddle of existence ” be to any large 
number ot his fellow-countrymen? If it is 
all resolved into a matter of mere guessing, 
can we not do this, each for ourselves? We 
do not find that he has apy special insight 
into the great problems of life, or any par- 
ticular message that is likely to stir his 
brothers to nobler deeds, or even any beauty 
of style in the statement of his dreary plati- 
tudes that can make it a literary joy to read 
him. No word that he writes will help men 
and women better to bear their burdens or 
do their work. He is not an independent 
investigator, not a seer or prophet of any 
sort. He simply takes the books that better 
men have written — Kidd’s “ Social Evelu- 
tion,” Drammond’s “ Ascent of Man,’ Bal- 
four’s ‘“‘ Foundations of Belief,’’ Salmond’s 
** Christian Doctrine of Immortality ” — and 
tries to pick them to pieces. He does not 
succeed,so far as we are any judge. His 
standpoint is that of the Agnostic. He casts 
aside incarnation, redemption, and all the 
miraculous element in Christianity. As 
to immortality, about as far as he gets is to 
say: “If there is any voice in our nature 
which distinctly tells us that death is not 
the end, there seems to be no reason why we 
should not listen to it, even though its mes- 
sage may be incapable of verification.” 

One gets very tired of this sort of book. 
It contains nothing new, nothing inspiring, 
nothing conclusive, only vague guesses and 
doubts and denials, petty carpings, querulous 
complainings, oft-refuted but steadily re- 
peated charges of contradictions and incon- 
sistencies, if not inanities and immoralities, 
against all the Scripture writers. But the 
old Book will stand in spite of these agnos- 
tic essays whose chief purpose seems to be to 
discredit it. If a person knows aothing 
about these matters which are of such para- 
mount interest to the race, why should he 
deem it necessary to print volume after vol- 
ume to tell the world so ? 





The Bremen Lectures on Great Religious 
Questions of Today. Traasiated from the Orig- 
inal German by David Heagle,D.D. American 
Baptist Publication Society: Philadelphia. Price, 
$1.50. 


These lectures are not new, but were de- 
livered thirty years ago, and found their way 
at that time into many ministers’ libraries. 
Our own copy we have held in high esteem 
for very nearly that length of time. Dr. 
Christlieb, Dr. Cremer, Dr. Luthardt, Dr. 
Uhlhorn, Dr. Tischendorf, Dr. Lange, and 
four others, discourse most effectively on 
‘* Miracles,” the ‘“‘ Person of Christ,’ the 
“ Biblical Conception of God,” the “ Resur- 
rection,” the “‘ Atonement,’ the “ Authen- 
ticity of our Gospels,” and other sach 
themes. The book is in no way out of date, 
but constitutes still a most important con- 
tribution to Christian apologetics, and it 
was a good idea to reprint it. This new edi- 
tion is supplied with good portraits of all 
the lecturers and biographical sketches of 
them; also with summaries of the lectures, 
and a very complete index. We bespeak for 
it avwwide sale. It cannot fail to do good. 
The Twentieth Century City. By Rev. Josiah 

Strong, D. D., General Secretary of the Evangel- 

ical Alliance for the United States; Author of 

“ Our Country ” and * The New Era.” The Baker & 


Taylor Co.: New York. 
50 cents, cloth. 


Just now, when the loyal thoughts of 
American citizens are turned toward native 
land, and men are considering, as never be- 
fore, the evils which threaten the nation, a 
refreshing volume stimulating to a higher 
patriotism can but be timely and telling. 
Dr. Strong has been a conscientious student 


Price, 25 cents, paper; 
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of the problems of our national and civic 
life. His conclusions are based on indispu- 
table facts, and are pervaded by an optimistic 
faith in the overruling power of good. He 
presents his statistics and statements ina 
style trenchant, clear and logical. The book 
is a danger signal, showing the evils which 
threaten the republic. It is a guidepost to 
Christian citizenship, pointing the way out 
of our present municipal maze. 

The author first presents the thoroughly 
substantiated facts that the greatest peril to 
modern civilization is its materialism, and 
that the increase of material wealth and 
the inevitable growth of urban popula- 
tion make the city a menace to itself, the 
State, and the nation. Cities now noto- 
rious!y weak and corrupt in self-government 
will dominate the twentieth century accord- 
ing to present growth, and the writer con- 
clusively shows it cannot be retarded; in 
1920 there will be ten million more psople in 
cities than outside of them. The undeniable 
fact has to be faced that democracy in cities 
has been a failure so far. The civic life 
breeds decay in republicanism. Sadder still, 
homes and churches grow less in number in 
proportion to population. The problems of 
the city are consequently the problems of 
the new and complex civilization, affecting 
the free institutions of our nation. These 
conditions call for the new civic patriotism 
whose immediate outcome is Christianity 
applied. 

Highest intellectual qualifications are 
needed by citizens to solve the intricate and 
difficult problem presented in our maunic- 
ipal government which is now so entirely in 
the hands of the liquor and other selfish in- 
terests. The growing interdependence of 
humanity brings about greater moral re- 
quirements, for any failure of character and 
conscience is far-reaching and disastrous in 
its results. “ It isin the city that our rela- 
tions are closest and most complicated,” says 
Dr. Strong; ‘* it is there that the maladjust- 
ments of society create the sorest friction; it 
is in the city, therefore, that the well-devel- 
oped social conscience is most needed... . It 
is in the city that the unprecedented increase 
of wealth affords unprecedented opportuni- 
ties for self-gratification, and without cor- 
responding increase of self-control we shall 
become enervated and demoralized in the 
lap of luxury. ... There is an increasing 
need of officials whose moral character is ab- 
solutely incorruptible — those who accept 
office for the public good, not those who 
seek it for private gain.” 

The earnest, thoughtful, practical student 
of social science will not hesitate to endorse 
Dr. Strong’s premise and his conclusions as 
well. The only practicable remedies are 
clearly pointed out, and their application 
made plain. What our country needs today 
is not men who are willing to die for it, but 
men who are willing to live forit. Weare 
afflicted with the bad citizenship of good , 
men. It wasin thespirit of prophecy that 
Kossuth said, many years ago, when he vis- 
ited America, “ If shipwreck should ever be- 
fall your country, the rock upon which it 
will split will be your devotion to your pri- 
vate interests at the expense of your duty to 
the state.” 

The new patriotism must be open-eyed and 
tireless. It must be stronger than partisan- | 
ship. It calls for men“ brave enough to 
face the hatred of pothouse politicians, who 
are as mean as they are unscrupulous; it calls 
for men who dare be unpopular, misunder- 
stood and misrepresented;men who dare to 
be ridiculed and abused; who dare to suffer | 
in their business, and, if need be, in their 
bodies; men who can wait for vindication 
because they are working, not “for applause, 
but for principle.” 

The author points to the hopeful fact that 
there is a dawning social self-consciousness | 
bringing a new social conscience, a new 
spirit, and a new social ideal. The new 
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patriotism will be based on the three social 
laws of Jesus Christ which are fundamental 
to Christianity: 1. The law of service; 2. The 
law of sacrifice; 3. The law of love. 

The family used to be a little world; now 
the world is becoming a great family. The 
churches must adapt themselves to changed 
social conditions and measure up to meet the 
present needs of humanity in hearty co-op- 
eration. As John Wesley said, “ Though we 
may not think alike, may we not love 
alike?” Oivic officers, teachers, preachers 
and reformers, all who put their impact upon 
other minds, should read, study, digest and 
pass on the pertinent statistics and incon- 
trovertible facts of this epoch-making book. 
The Barn Stormers. By Mrs. Harcourt William- 


sop, Author of “ A Provincial Lady.” Frederick 
A, Stokes Co.: New York. 


In this light novel the author has turned 
her fine story-telling gifts upon poor mate- 
rial. The heroine, after a varied and stormy 
experience in the cast of a traveling theat- 
rical company, finally finds protection and 
rest in the safe harbor of matrimony. The 
glimpses of real life “ behind the scenes,’’ 
though entertainingly nerrated, ought to re- 
move the glamour of such an artificial exist- 
ence from the eyes of young aspirants for 
stage honors. 

The Man who Outlived Himself. By Albion W. 


Tourgée, author of “A Fool's Errand.” Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert: New York. 


This book is a collection of three stories 
by Judge Tourgés, all of them the produc- 
tions of a masterly hand. The first tale is 
the story of a man who through financial 
losses became deprived of reason, “‘ dead to 
the world,” for a dozen years,and is then 
reunited to wife and child. It is interesting, 
chiefly, for ite detailed descriptions of the 
sensations experienced under these peculiar 
mental conditions and the author’s shrewd 
observations on life. The return to intelli- 
gence gives the writer an opportunity to 
make interesting comments on the new con- 
ditions in the “ rediscovered city” of New 
York: “ There were not the old crowds, nor 
the old fighting rushes at the points of in- 
gress and egress. The proportion of women 
on the cars and in the streets was much 
greater. They were different, too. ... They 
seem taller than the young men, upon an 
average. To look at them upon the street or 
in the cars, it seems as if the old relation 
was changing, and the woman coming to be 
the larger and the stronger type. ... Men 
have strangely softened in tone and man- 
ner.”’ ‘The other stories, of equal interest, 
are entitled, ‘Poor Joel Pike” and “ The 
Grave of Tante Angélique.” 


The Sack of Monte Carlo: An Adventure of To- 
day. By Walter Frith, Author of “In Search of 
Quiet.” Harper & Brothers: New York and Lon- 
don. 


Improbable ip many respecte, this story 
engages the reader’s attention by the strong 


“Back 
it Goes” 


I'am emphatic In my orders 
to my grocer for Cleveland's 
baking powder. If he sends 
anything else but Cleveland's 
back it goes, and he knows it. 
We: £6: F. 

Right,—Grocers make a faly 
Powder M they urge something 


@lse, they want more than af 
profit at your expense. 
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undercurrent of humor and the writer’s 
gifts of narration. The robbing of the 
Monte Carlo bank by a company of young 
Englishmen for the purpose of bestowing 
the funds thus gained upon worthy objects 
of charity, is the author’s whimsical plot — 
the nucleus of adventure around which is 
placed a pleasing framework of romance. 
The Lion of Janina; or, The Last Days of the 
Janissaries. A Turkish Novel. By Maurus Jokai. 


Translated by R. Nisber Bain. Harper & Brothers: 
New York and London. 


This is a vivid narrative of life among the 
Turks. Its scenes of dramatic intensity are 
laid in Janina, Epirus and Stamboul, during 
the first quarter of the present century. The 
story exhibits with wonderful power the 
characteristics of Turkish life and the cor- 
ruption of the Ottoman empire. Stirring 
incidents of the Greek war of independence 
are introduced, and the characters of both 
Greeks and Turks are strikingly and impar- 
tially delineated. The dogged courage and 
amazing ability of the Turkish pasha, Ali of 
Janina, who gives the name to the book, are 
plainly manifested in connection with his 
extraordinary duplicity, cunning and bru- 
tality. In the Greek merchant, Leonidas 
Argyrocantharides, are seen the unlooked- 
for craft and double-dealing of a race noted 
for nobility of character. The author’s rich 
humor makes the most of the peculiar con- 
trasts of Oriental life. The rebellion and 
annuihilation of the famous corps of Janisea- 
ries concludes the series of dramatic inci- 
dents, and {s a fitting close to a powerful and 
tragic story. The Turkish glossary is a use- 
ful and instructive appendix to the work. 


Magazines 





—— The judgments of the Contemporary 
Review on questions of British foreign policy 
are invariably worthy of attention, and those 
delivered in the April issue are no exception 
tothe rule. Of late the attitude of the min- 
istry in power has provoked a good deal of 
trenchant, not to say bitter, criticism, but 
few of these impeacbments have been more 
forcible than “ The Failure of Our Foreign 
Policy,’ apparently by the editor. ‘‘ Eng- 
land and France in West Africa,” by Prof. 
Westlake, treats the subject from an English 
point of view,and should be read in con- 
janction with Pressensé'’s paper in the Nine- 
teenth Century. ‘‘ The Balance of Power,” 
by a participant, is particularly interesting 
reading. D. Christie Murray’s ‘ Notes on 
the Zola Case,”” W. R. Lawson’s “ India on a 
Gold Basis,” and “‘ The Differentia of Chris- 
tianity,” are all papers deserving of atten- 
tion. (Leonard Scott Publication Company: 
New York.) 


— The April number of the Nineteenth 
Century offers some special attractions. Sub- 
jects political, naval and military form a 
large part of its contents,and as most of 
these discuss points of present-day interest, 
they are likely to be eagerly read. Such 
papers as ‘‘ The Latest Reconstruction of the 
Navy,” by Sir Wm. H. White, K. C. B., and 
* British Ships in Foreign Navies,” by Arch- 
bold 8. Hurd, are meaningful signs of the 
times, and in view of their special purpose 
worthy of study. Thearticleson ‘‘ France 
and England,” too, by that distinguished 
member of the Parisian prees, Francis De 
Pressensé, is quite a notable discussion, with 
its characteristic references to the ‘‘ steeple- 
chase of colonial aggrandizement”’ and 
‘* mad race for territory,’”’ which at present 
constitute the most striking featares of 
European diplomacy. One is startled to be 
told that ‘“‘ The missionaries themselves — a 
a bitter fact — are no longer the harbingers 
of peaceful civilization, as they sometimes 
have been, or, at any rate, wanted to be; they 
are merely the forerunners, the spies and the 
quartermasters of an armed invasion.” ‘“‘ The 
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Conservative Party and Municipal Elec- 
tions,’ “‘ The Centenary of ‘98,” “ A Study in 
Trade Unionism,”’ “‘ The Philosophical Rad- 
icals,”” “ Elenore Dolbreuse and Queen Vic- 
toria,” are among other eminently readable 
papers in the number. (Leonard Scott Publi- 
cation Company: New York.) 


—— The leading article inthe May Atlantic 
is by Richard Olney upon the “‘ [nternational 
Isolation of the United States.” ‘‘ The Drey- 
fus and Zola Trials” are discussed by John 
T. Morse, Jr. Hugo Miinsterberg has a 
thoughtful paper upon “ Psychology and the 
Real Life.”” The first instalment of Ains- 
worth R. Spofford’s ‘‘ Washington Reminis- 
cences ’’ — the reminiscences of a generation 
— appears this month. ‘“‘ Her Last Appear- 
ance ”’ is a complete story by Hilen Olney 
Kirk, who never fails to interest her readers. 
Other articles, poems, and new chapters in 
Gilbert Parker’s terial, ‘The Battle of the 
Strong,”’ make a full and strong number. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Oo.: Boston.) 


—— Portraits of Clara Bartonand President 
Sanford B. Dole appear as a double frontis- 
piece in the Chautauquan for May. Several 
illustrated papers are provided this month — 
‘Glimpses of Switzerland,” “The Spring 
Revival among Flowers,” “Tbe United 
States and Hawaii,” and “The New Arctic 
Eldorado.” Lilian Whiting tells about 
‘Women’s Organizations in Boston.” An 
Anglo-American romance, entitled ‘“ The 
Mistake of his Life,” by Elsey Hay, is begun 
this month. “ History as It is Made” and 
“C. L. 8. C. Work” are well-filled depart- 
ments. (Dr. Theodore L. Fiood: Meadville, 
Pa.) 


—— The May North American is a strong, 
up-to-date number, leading off with a paper 
by Dr. Lyman Abbott upon “ The Basis of an 
Anglo-American Understanding.” ‘ The 
Situation in Cuba ” is set forth in two arti- 
cles, one by Clara Barton upon “Our Work 
and Observations in Cuba,’’ and the other by 
Horatio 8S. Rubens, counsel of the Cuban 
Junta, upon “‘ The Insurgent Government in 
Cuba.” A fourth instalment of Sir William 
Howard Russell’s ‘ Recollections of the 
Civil War” appears this month. Max O’Rell 
gives some ‘‘ Reminiscences of a Young 
French Officer;” Lieut. J. A. Dapray, 
U. 8. A., defines “Our Duty to Our Citizen 
Soldiers; ”’ and Capt. J. Parker, U.S. A., dis- 
cusses “The Conscription of Our Volun- 
teers.” (North American Review: 291 Fifth 
Ave., New York.) 


Literary Notes 
—The Bookman has opened a new de- 
partment, ‘‘ The Book Hunter,” designed to 


aid collectors of rare books and first edi- 
tions. 


— Prof. Clinton Scollard has turned from 
poetry to prose, and has a novel, ‘‘A Man- 
at-Arms,” in press. It is historical, dealing 
with Italian life five centuries ago. 

—— Mr. Bret Harte has recently completed 
the manuscript of a new short story entitled 
** Under the Eaves.” 


—A new and popular edition of “ The 
Courtships of Queen Elizabeth,” by Martin 
A. 8. Hume, is announced by the Macmillan 
Company. 

—— It is stated that Mr. Mackenzie Bell is 
collecting materials fora book about Jean 
Ingelow similar to that which he recently 
published on Christina Rossetti. 


— Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new novel, 
“‘Helbeck of Bannisdale,” will be published 
early in June by the Macmillan Company. 


—— At the corner of a street in an English 
town a well-known newspaper office recent- 
ly advertised on a placard a new serial story, 
“The Price of a Soul.” At the opposite 
corner of the same street the passer-by was 
confronted with an announcement on the 
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notice- board outside a fishmonger’s shop to 
this effect, ‘‘ Soles, 1s. per pound! ” — Book- 
man. 


— The new historical romance by John 
Oliver Hobbes (Mrs. Craigie) is to be pub- 
lished as a serial in Harper’s Magazine. Lit- 
erature says: “It will mark a wide departure 
trom the author’s previous methods of writ- 
ing fiction.” 


—— Miss Varina Anne Jefferson Davis has 
written a new novel which Messrs. Harper 
will publish, called ‘“‘ A Romance of Summer 
Seas.”” The scene is laid in Japan. Miss 
Davis has been working on this story ever 
since her first novel, ‘** The Veiled Doctor,” 
was published about two years ago. 

—— A war poem by Rudyard Kipling, espe- 
cially apposite to the present crisis, appears 
in McOlure’s Magazine for May. It treats, 
with all of Kipling’s wonderful sweep and 
subtlety, of the torpedo, witb its “ strength 
of twice three hundred horse ” — 


“ The doom-bolt in the darkness freed — 
The mine that splits the main.” 


— “Hal Dane” is the pen-name of Mr. 
Haldane McFall, a stepson of Mrs. Sarah 
Grand. Mrs. Sarah Grand is not a psn-name, 
as some persons have supposed, though it is 
an assumed name, being ‘‘the one and only 
name by which this authoress wishes to be 
known.” It was adopted some years ago for 
all purposes, because the lady’s husband had 
a great dislike to having his name associated 
with her ideas. By an adoption of a new 
name she therefore disconnected herself 
from him, and relieved him from all respon- 
sibility — Literary World. 


— Elijah P. Brown, better known as 
“the Ram’s Horn Man,” by reason of his 
having been the founder and editor of that 
paper, and whose pointed sayings and witty 
paragraphs have been so widely quoted, has 
recently severed his connection with it. He 
is preparing some of his writings for publi- 
cation in book form, and will devote a part 
of his time to lecturing. 


—A useful book announced for immedi- 
ate publication by the Macmillan Company 
is “* Carpentry and Joinery ”’ a text-book for 
architects, engineers, surveyors and crafts- 
men, with 425 illustrations, by B. F. and 
H. P. Fletcher, associates of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects. This work is in- 
tended as a concise book of reference for stu- 
dents both of practical carpentry and joinery, 
as well a: of architecture. 


Ministers Speak 


They Tell What Creat Things 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla Has Done 
for Them and Their Children— 
Read What They Say. 

“ By a severe attack of diphtheria I lost 
two of my children. I used Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla as a tonic both for myself and 
little girl and found it most excellent as 
a means to restore the impoverished blood 
to its natural state and as a help to appe- 
tite and digestion. Idepend upon it when 
I need a tonic and I find it at once effica- 
cious.” Rev. C. H. SmirH, Congrega- 
tional parsonage, Plymouth, Conn. 

“Our eldest child had scrofula trouble 
ever since he was two years old. His face 
became a mass of sores. I was finaliy ad- 
vised by an old physician to try Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and we did so. The child is 
now strong and healthy and his skin is 
clear and smooth.” Rev. R. A. Gamp, 
Valley, Iowa. Remember 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
Sold by all druggi*ts. $1; six for $5. 


Hood’s Pills 








are the best after-dinner 
pills, aid digestion. 25c 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Second Quarter Lesson IX 


SUNDAY, MAY 29, 1898. 


MatTr. 26: 17-30. 


REV. W. 0. HOLWAY, D. D., U. S.N. 
THE LORD’S SUPPER 


1 Preliminary 


i. GOLDEN TEXT: As often as ye eat this bread 
and drink this cup, ye do show the Lord’s death tili he 
come, — 1 Cor. 11: 26. 

%. DATE: A. D. 30. Thursday evening, April 6. 

8% PLACE: Jerusalem. 

4. PARALLEL NARRATIVES: Mark 14: 
Luke 2%: 7-38; 1 Cor. 15: 23-26. 


6. HOME READINGS: Monday — Luke 22: 7-16, 
Tuesday - Matt. 26: 17-30. Wednesday Matt. 26: 36-46. 
Thursday — Matt. 26: 47-56. Friday—John 6: 47-56. 
Saturday — John 10: 11-18. Sunday - 1 Oor. 11: 23-28. 


Il Introductory 


The first day of unleavened bread had 
come, when preparation for the feast 
must be made, and the paschal lamb 
slain ‘“‘ between the evenings.” The 
disciples venture to intrude upon the 
seclusion of their Master, to inquire 
where He would eat the passover. Per- 
haps they thought that He would seek 
to evade the hoatile purpose of the rul- 
ers by celebrating the feast in the Beth- 
apy suburb, which was regarded, for 
certain ecclesiastical purposes, as a part 
of Jerusalem; but if so, they were soon 
convinced of their mistake. Nowhere 
but in the Holy City, where on that day 
the blood of about 260,000 lambs would 
flow, and where, on the next day, He, 
the true Paschal Lamb, would freely 
shed His own precious blood as a world- 
wide sacrifice once and forever, would 
He eat the passover. Peter and John 
were accordingly sent to Jerusalem, and 
mysterious but precise directions were 
given to them. They would meet a 
servant inside the gate carrying a jar of 
water, and would follow him to the house 
he would enter. They would inform 
“the goodman” that the Master de- 
sired accommodations for Himself and 
His disciples to keep the feast, and im- 
mediately he would offer to them the 
upper room — the guest chamber. There 
they were to prepare all things requisite 
— the wine, the unleavened bread, the 
charoseth, and the paschal lamb. 

Matthew omits the first incident, or 
interruption, of the feast — the washing 
of the disciples’ feet. Some murmurs 
of jealousy among them as to precedency 
probably led to this impressive act of 
humility. But he does not omit the sec- 
ond incident—the announcement of 
Jesus of a traitor in their midst; the sur- 
prised, self-distrustful inquiry of each, 
*“ Lord, is itI ? ” the private designation 
of Judas; and the solemn declaration 
that “‘ the Son of man indeed goeth, as 
it is written of Him,’’ but over His be- 
trayer would hang a woe so black and 
terrible that it would be good for him if 
he had not been born. 

It is impossible to say how far vur 
Lord conformed to ‘existing usages in 
this last paechal celebration. Many of 
the customs incident to the feast were 
undoubtedly followed, but no promi- 
nence was given to literal observance. 
Nothing could be simpler — more free 
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from pomp and parade — than His trans- 
fer of the elements of bread and wine 
into a memorial ordinance of loving and 
lasting significance. There was no need 
henceforth of the paschal lamb; its pro- 
phetic purpose would be fulfilled when 
He, the Lamb of God, should be offered 
once for all; and its retrospective mean- 
ing would not be lost by being merged 
into the new and more blessed festival. 
His broken body would find an appro- 
priate symbol in the broken bread; and 
the wine poured forth would become 
the solemn emblem of His flowing blood 
— more potent to avert the wrath of 
heaven than that which, sprinkled on 
lintels and sideposts, turned aside the 
destroying angel; more cleansing than 
that of bulls and of goats, which had no 
power to remove a single guilty stain. 
And the ritual, too, was simple: ‘‘ This 
is My body which is broken for you; 
this do in remembrance of Me.” *“ This 
cup is the new testament in My blood; 
this do ye, as oft as ye drink it, in re- 
membrance of Me.”’ 

Ever since that memorable night the 
church has remembered, with singular 
fidelity, this dying request of her ador- 
able Lord. In all ages and in all lands 
His meek and trustful followers have 
gladly taken “this holy sacrament to 
their comfort,’ and honored it by an un- 
broken succession of observances. 


lll Expository 


17. The first day ... unleavened bread 
—tae l4ia of Nisaa (Cfaursday),the day on 
which the leaven was removed, and the lamb 
slain. The passover proper began after sun- 
set of this day, that is, afterthe 15th began. 
Mansel, Westcott, Farrar and others think 
our Lord ate the passover on the 13th (in 
order to reconcile certain passages iu Joho), 
but there is no sufficient reason to believe 
that He antedated the festival. Disciples 
came. — During Wednesday our Lord ap- 
pears to have kept Himself in strict seclu- 
sion. Where... eat the passover’? — in 
Bethany, which was permissible provided 
the lamb had been slain in the temple, or in 
Jerusaiem? Forthe meaning of the word 
“* passover ”’ and the origin of the teast, see 
Exod. 12. 


18. And he said—to Peter and John 
(Luke 22:8). Go into the city, etc. — into 
Jerusalem. This direction, which is more 
fully given in Mark’s account (14: 13), shows 
a preternatural foresight of even minute cir- 
cumstances in the path of suffering that lay 
before Him. Such a man — possibly the 
Evangelist Mark, or Nicodemus, or Joseph 
of Arimathea; but, as universal hospitality 
was the rule in Jerusalem on such occasions, 
there is no need of identifying the person. 
My time is at hand. — To the disciples this 
expression may have been wrongly inter- 
preted as the time of His expected mani- 
festation as a temporal king. Keep the 
passover .... with my disciples. — The 
disciples would constitute a family, with 
Jesus as their head. 


19, 20. The disciples did, etc. — They 
found the man, who showed them the fur- 
nished upper room. Then they provided 
the bread, wine and bitter herbs, had the 
lamb slain, etc., and returned to Bethany. 
When the even was come — probably about 
6P.mM. Sat down — reclined, rather, on the 
triclinia or couches. “In taking their 
places John reclined next to Jesus on one 
side; thus he might easily rest his head on 
the Master’s bosom (John 13: 25). Judas sat 
near Christ, probably on the other side, for 
Christ reached to him a sop or morsel (John 
13: 26)” (Abbott). 
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21. As they did eat (R. V., i were eat- 
ing”). — This was after the strife for pre- 
cedency (Luke 22: 24-30), and the washing 
of the disciples’ feet (John 13: 4-12), and 
the solemn teaching (John 13: 12-20). One 
of you shall betray me. — The announce- 
ment was startling and saddening, but in- 
definite. It caused immediate self-examina- 
tion on the part of many; it showed, too, that 
our Lord was perfectly aware of the treachery 
of one of His followers; further, it offered 
the traitor one last chance for repentance. 


22. They were exceeding sorrowful — 
very naturally. They had their strifes, and 
selfish emulations, but the disciples, as a 
whole, were guileless, honest, unsuspicious 
of any treason in their midst. ‘‘ They would 
feel stunned, bewildered. ‘ One of you,’ did 
He say ? ‘ One of us’? ” (Morison.) Lord, 
is it I? — They questioned each other, as 
well as the Master. Says Abbott: “ Their 
language expresses in the original a much 
stronger negation than in our version. 
Surely, not I, Lord!"’ 


Better always that question than,“ Is ithe?” ... 
better the penitent watchfulness of a self-eondemn- 
ing humility than the haughty Pharisaism of a cen- 
sorious pride. The very horror that breathed 
through their question, the very trustfulness which 
prompted it, involved their acquittal ( Farrar). 


23. He that dippeth (R. V.,‘* dipped ’’) his 
hand, etc. — one of My trusted followers; 
one so near Me that he has just dipped a 
piece of the unleavened cake into the dish of 
charoseth (a sauce prepared of dates, figs, 
vinegar, etc.) which is within My reach, and 
to whom I shall give some of it presently; 
yea, “‘he that did eat my bread hath lifted 
up the heel against me” (Psa. 41:9). Ac- 
cording to John’s account, this reply was 
given privately to himself (John), not pub- 
licly to the disciples. 


24. The Son of man goeth as it is writ- 
ten — insuch passages as the 22d Psalm, the 
53d chapter of Isaiah, and in all the sacrificial 
symbolism of the Old Testament economy. 
Dean Plumptre notes that ‘‘ these words are 
remarkable as the first direct reference of the 
coming passion and death to the Scriptures 
which prophesied of the Messiah.’’ * The 
prophecy implied the purpose, but God’s pur- 
poses include our freedom (compare Acts 
2:23)” (Schaff). “ Judas was not a traitor 
because God foresaw it, but God foresaw it 
because Judas would be so” (Chrysostum). 
Good ... if he had not been born.— Schaff 
calls this *“‘a proverbial expression for the 
most terrible destiny, forbidding the thought 
of any deliverance however remote.’’ Abbott, 
too, notices ‘‘ the incidental confirmation of 
the doctrine elsewhere taught, that for the 
finally lost soul there is no redemption.’”’ And 
Whedon adds: “For if after millions of 
years he ascends to an eternity of happiness, 
he is a clear gainer in the balance of exist- 
ence.”’ 


25. Then Judas which betrayed him — 
Judas “the traitor,” the repulsive designa- 
tion serving to distinguish him from the 
other Judas, or Jude (Luke 6:10). Matthew 
alone relates this question of Judas and its 
answer. Master, is it I? (R. V.,“ Is itl, 
Rabbi ? ”) —Says Farrar: “‘ He had remained 
silent in the defiant hardness of his con- 
tempt or the sullen gloom of guilt; but now 
—stung it may be by some sense of the shud- 
dering horror with which the mere possibil- 
ity of his guilt was regarded — he nerved 
himself for the shameful! and shameless ques- 
tion, not asking,as the rest had asked, in the 
loving, reverent ‘ Lord, is it 1?’ but with 
the cold, formal title, “ Rabbi, is it 1?’” 
Thou hast said — the Hebrew and Greek ex- 
pression for assent. 


26. As they were eating — presumably 
after the departure of Judas from the feast. 
The question of whether he was present at 
the sacrament and received it divides the 
commentators. If we accept the order of 
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events as given in Luke, he was present, but 
the sequence of events in Luke is obviously 
not correct; from Matthew and Mark it is 
clear that he withdrew before the institution 
of the Supper. Jesus took bread — “ to in- 
vite them to partake of a new supper ”’ (Cal- 
vin). The “ bread”? was the unleavened 
cakes, or crackers, used during the feast. 
Henceforth it was to take the place of the 
lamb, as the symbol of His body broken for 
us. And blessed —in Luke, “‘ gave thanks.’’ 
The word “ Bacharist ” (thanksgiving) as 
the title of the Supper is as old as Justin 
Martyr (second century). Brake it —an 
emblematic act (1 Cor. 11: 24), which also 
gave a name to the Supper — “ the breaking 
of bread ” (Acts 2: 42; 1 Cor. 10:16). Take, 
ea'; this is my body (Luke adds, “* which is 
given for you”) —that is, represents My 
body, a common way of using the symbol for 
the thing symbolized. For instance: ‘‘ That 
rock was Christ ” (1 Cor. 10: 4); “* the three 
bianches are three days ”’ (Gen. 40: 12); “ this 
Agar is Mount Sinai in Arabia ’’ (Gal. 4: 25). 
From this formula, interpreted too literally, 
sprung thetwo heresies of transubstantiation 
and consubstantiation —the one insisting 
that the elements of bread and wine are, 
contrary to the testimony of the senses, 
changed into the veritable body and blood of 
Christ; the other maintaining that while the 
elements themselves remain unchanged, the 
literal body and blood are invisibly received 
with the elements by the communicant. 


27. He took the (R. V., “a ”) cup.— Four 
(some say five) cups of wine were used at the 
Passover; it is supposed this was the third, 
called *“‘the cup of blessing,’ partaken of 
after the blessing which followed the eating 
of the paschal lamb. Paul and Luke both 
say,‘ after supper.” Gave it to them — in 
Luke, “‘ Take this, and divide it among your- 
selves.” It isan unsettled question, but one 
ot no great importance, whether Jesus Him- 
self partook of the bread and wine which He 
gave to the disciples on this occasion. An- 
drews thinks that He did; Alford, that He 
did not. Morison says: “* He was, as it were, 
giving Himself to the disciples. To have 
given Himself to Himself would have been 
to either ignore or perplex the profound sig- 
nificance of the ordinance.”’ Drink ye all of 
it —a significant comment upon the Romish 
denial of the cup to the laity. 


28. This is my blood of the new testa- 
ment (KR. V., “ of the covenant ’’) — that is, 
this represents my blood, etc. The new cov- 
enant, like the old, was ratified with blood. 
‘* As Moses sprinkled blood upon the people 
(Exod. 24: 8) and said,‘ Behold the blood of 
the covenant,’ our Lord points directly to the 
shedding of His blood on the cross as 
‘the blood of the covenant’” (Schaff). 
Heretofore the blood of Christ had been 
symbolized by the blood, of bulls and 
of goats; henceforward its emblem was 
to bs the wine of the sacrament. Shed for 
many. — It was on the point of being shed 
for many; not for a few, but for “* many ” — 
tor all who would accept the atonement. He 
died forall. For the (R. V.,“ unto the ”) 
remission of sins. — The truth taught is, 
that Christ died that the sins of all might be 
pardoned; and that the wine of the supper 
is an emblem of that death, and ‘a seal of 
the covenant assuring our believing souls of 
torgiveness.”’ 


29. I will not drink henceforth of this 
fruit of the vine. — Earthly feasts are ended 
for Him. ** Note that, according to the Saviour 
Himseif, the liquid contained in the cup was 
not literal blood, but ‘the fruitof the vine ’”’ 
(Morison). Until... Idrink it new with 
you. —In the “‘new heavens and the new 
earth,” when all things shall be made new, 
the Lord’s Supper shall be merged into the 
Marriage Supper of the Lamb, and Christ 
willthen partake of “the new wine of the 
kingdom ”’ with His followers. Thus the sac- 
rament of the Supper is not simply retrospec- 
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tive and commemorative, it is also prospec- 
tive or prophetic. 


30. When they bad sung a hymn — the 
concluding part of the Haliel — Psalms 115 to 
118; earlier in the feast it was customary to 
sing Psalms 113 and 114. Went out into 
(R. V., “ anto’’) the Mount of Olives — 
‘passing through St. Stephen’s gate, probably, 
descending the valley to the Kedron and 
then ascending a short distance to Geth- 
semane. 


IV Illustrative 


1. In the long line of portraits of the 
Doges in the palace at Venice, one space is 
empty, and the semblance of a black curtain 
remains as a melancholy record of glory for- 
feited. Found guilty of treason against the 
state, Marino Falleri was beheaded, and his 
image as far as possible blotted from remem- 
brance. As we regarded the singular memorial, 
we thought of Judas and Demas, and then, as 
we hear in spirit the Master’s warning word, 
“One of you shall betray Me,” we ask 
within our souls the solemn question, “‘ Lord, 
is it 1? ” (Spurgeon.) 

2. A father once kept a canceled bond for 
his family to look upon and see how he had 
paid a heavy debt through much self-sacri- 
fice, to make them happy. Christ canceled 
the claim of justice against us, “ nailing it 
to the cross.” In the Lord’s Supper His fam- 
ily look upon this bond. 


3. Warburton and Tucker were contem- 
porary bishop and dean of the same cathe- 
dral. For many years they were not even on 
speaking terms. It was on a good Friday, 
not long before Warburton’s death, that they 
were at the table together. Bsfore he gave 
the cup to the dean, he stooped down and 
said, in tremulous emotion, ‘“* Dear Tucker, 
let this cup be the cup of reconciliation be- 
tween us.” It had the intended effect; they 
were friends again to their mutual satisfac- 
tion. 


FOR THE PREACHER 
GEORGE WHITTEMORE. 


ROM the standpoint of the pew, I beg 

to make the following few suggestions 

to our preachers, which will, I hope, be 

accepted in the same spirit in which they 
are offered. 

First, regarding the prayer offered at any 
service. Will you not pray for the stranger | 
who may possibly have strayed into your | 
church for the hour's worship? Pray that | 
he may find God's children in His house, 
that he may realize that he, too, is His child, 
and that this is his home. Last year, in 
order to learn more about methods in Chris- 
tian work, I visited churches of many 
denominations. In some { heard offered the 
prayer for the stranger; in others it was 
wanting. For my part,and I know of others 
who feelas I do,I desire to say that Iam 
always helped by that prayer. Strangers are 
always present at our meetings; some are 
Christians, others not; some listen for the 
prayer of which I have spoken, others do 
not; and yet I am sure that the stranger 
ought to be remembered in prayer. 

Second, regarding the benediction. Many 
preachers close the benediction thus: “be 
with you all evermore.’”’ Do you not mean 
to include yourselves in this parting bless- 
ing ? Do you not want “the grace of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, the love of God, and the 
fellowship of the Holy Ghost ” to be with 
you as well as with your congregation? I 
think youdo. If in the benediction you be 
changed to us it will, I am sure, seem doubly 
significant to you. The most beautiful bene- 
diction I ever heard ends thus: “ be with us 
all this day and evermore,” or “this night 
and evermore,” according as it is used at a 
day or evening service. The insertion of the 
words, “this day,” “this night,” makes it 
seem s0 direct, so immediate, trat we realize 
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that God’s love is with us today, this mo- 
ment, and not only in the distant “ forever- 
more.” It is such an impression that you 
desire to leave, is it not ? 

Third, regarding the close of the service. 
I have attended but one church where the 
service is closed in the way of which I wish 
to speak. Immediately after the sermon 
follow ashort prayer and the benediction. 
No song destroys the impression of what you 
bave been trying to say to your audience. It 
isas if you said, “ Now, friends, let us ask 
God to honor the message of the hour,” and 
then, ** Let us receive His plessing.’’ 

Cambridge, Mass. 


Good Evidence 


One of the leading religious papers of the 
country recently wrote letters to several of 
their subscribers asking their opinion of the 
goods offered by the Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. of 
Buffalo. Below we give a few of the replies; 
they tell their own story. 

One writer says : ‘‘ We have had five Com- 
bination Boxes. Each contained every article 
advertised, and of very superior quality. Kv- 
ery one who has seen the reclining chair, the 
last premium we obtained, pronounce it 
worth all we paid for both Soap and Chair.’’ 

Another says: “ All our large family are 
entirely satisfied (that means more than 
pleased) with ‘Sweet Home” Soap. The 


Chair is just what we have wanted, but did 
not feel that we could afford to buy through 
retail dealers. Lan trying to induce others 
to order from them.” 
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CHURCH ARCHITECT 
THOMAS. W. SILLOWAY 
10 Park Square, Boston 
Mr. Silloway has built or remodeled over 400 
churches and makes remodeling a specialty. 
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An ideal Hymn and Tune Book : 


bart Hymns = Gospel Songs 


Compiled by Sankey, McGranahan and Stebbins 


367 Hymns, tune for every Hymn. 


Only 625 per 100 in Buards. %0c. each if by mail. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN a 
Chicago. 





w York. 


CHILDREN’S DAY MUSIC 


New Service 


OUR FLORAL JUBILEE! 


Also, New Book, 


Songs of Praise and Delight 


pecimen Co of either or both willbe sent on 
opcimes, to ber matled back if not wanted. 


ASA HULL, 132 Nassau St., New York. 
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J. SUMNER WEBB 
In Memoriam 


R. J. SUMNER WEBB was born in 

\ [ Milton, Mass., Jan. 23, 1847, and died 
at tae residence of his sister in Milton, Feb. 
11, 1898. 

These dates mark the beginning and the 
end, here, of a singularly beautiful life. He 
was educated in Milton Academy and Comers 
Basiness College; but ill health cut short 
the business career for which he had pre- 
pared himself. 

Mr. Webb was converted during the pas- 
torate of Dr. D. H. Ela at the First Church, 
Dorchester. He united at once with this 
church, and remained an honored member 
until he was translated to the membership of 
the church above. He was blessed with 
godly parents, Josiah and Betsy Webb, who 
were members of our church when it cost 
something to be a Methodist. They brougbt 
their children with them to the services. 
Sumner learned to attend church when a 
small child, and loved it all his life. To him 
one of the dearest places on earth was the 
church where he found God, to which he 
gave freely of his means, his time and his 
heart. And a wonderfully tender heart that 
was. He was naturally kind, and one of the 
most affectionate of men—a St. John in 
receiving and showing forth the love of the 
Father. His was a sunny disposition. He 
was always cheerful and hopeful. The smile 
in his heart was reflected in his face, in his 
kind word of encouragement, and in his 
kindly deed. There was not one particle of 
selfishness in his make-up. You alwaya felt 
better for having met him. 

In addition to all this, he was blessed with 
an ample fortune so invested that its care 
gave him no concern. As a reeult, he had 
time at his disposal to use as he desired, and 
he used it not for personal pleasure, but for 
his church, his friends,and the needy. His 
was a liberal hand; no deserving cause or 
person appealed to him in vain; but he did 
his work so quietly that few if any beside 
the persons helped knew anything about it. 
Anything like publicity pained him, hence 
his work was done very quietly — too quiet- 
ly, his friends think. And yet he lived very 
largely for others. Here is the record of one 
day, which ina moment of quiet confidence 
he told the writer: He was called from his 
bed at five o'clock inthe morning. He went 
to the room of a young man who was dying, 
the son of a friend in the West. He took 
the last words of the young man to his 
mother, waited with him until he died, took 
charge of his personal effects, found the 
clergyman whose church the young man at- 
tended and had prayers at his room, and 
having previously prepared the father by 
telegrams of what he might expect, sent the 
body to him. The first part of the afternoon 
he gave to finding work for a woman who 
had to support her aged mother and her own 
little girl. He then attended the funeral of 
one of the esteemed members of his own 
church,and later gave some hours to find- 
ing work for a young man who was the sole 
support of an aged mother. In the evening 
he came out from Boston to attend the 
prayer-meeting of his church. Is it sur- 
prising that after such a day he could speak 
of his great joy in the Lord? Is it to be 
wondered at that the poor loved him as few 
men are loved? And this was the way that 
this man of wealth, leisure and cultivated 
tastes spent his time — like his Master, in 
doing good. 

He was connected with many social and 
political clabs. He was a 32d degree Mason. 
He had a wide circle of friends and many 
calls upon his time. But with him his church 
came first. He would allow neither clubs, 
nor friends, nor social demands, to keep him 
away from the prayer-meeting. That even- 
ing was sacredly kept for that purpose. All 
his friends understood it and respected him 
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for it. During his residence in Boston he 
would ride the five miles on the electric cars 
each way, even in midsummer regularly to 
attend the church praver-meeting. What 
wonder that his pastors depended on him 
and loved him? It would be a wonder if 
they did not. 

In the late fall a severe sold developed into 
pneumonia. This aggravated other troubles, 
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and after a heroic fight for health in the hos- 
pital and at Clifton Springs, he came home 
to his sister and in ten short days went to 
our long home. He left behind him an only 
sister, Mrs. Alliston B. Clum,a beloved mem- 
ory, @ name unspotted,a character beyond 
praise, an example worthy of imitation. 


JOHN GALBRAITH, 


OUR BOSTON 


MISSIONARY S0O- 
CIETY 
EVERETT 0. FISK. 


UR Boston Missionary Society since 
its re-organization seven years 
ago has either wholly supported or con- 
tributed toward the support of Morgan 
Chapel, the University Settlement, the 
Italian, Portuguese and Norwegian Mis- 
sions, and not less than seven English- 
speaking missions in the suburbs of Bos- 
ton. At most of the points above named 
very successful work has been carried 
on, and in several instances missions es- | 
tablished a few years ago have devel- | 
oped into self-supporting churches. 
Scarcely any of these churches or mis- | 
sions would be in existence had it not 
been for the fostering care of the Socie- 
ty. During the seven years above re- | 
ferred to not less than $150,000 has been | 
expended in carrying on the work of | 
these various missions and churches, | 
about half of it being provided by the | 
Boston Missionary Society, the other 
half by local subscriptions. During the | 
past year a larger amount has been | 
raised and expended by the Society than | 
in any previous year. Between $15,000 
and $16,000 has been expended, more 
than $13,000 of this being contributed by 
the churches in Boston and vicinity, the 
balance being contributed by the Parent 
Missionary Society. 

Aside from a small fund of $850, the 
Society has no property whatever, and 
it necessarily depends on the interest 
and free-will offerings of ite constitu- 
ency, which is supposed to include all of 
the Methodist churches of Boston and 
neighboring cities and towns. It is un- 
necessary to say that the amount need- 
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cannot be raised without very much of 
earnest effort and self-denial on the part 
of many. The persons nearest to the 
work are so impressed with ite impor- 
tance that it is difficult for them to real- 
ize that any cause can compare with it 
in importance, reaching as it does a vast 
number of our foreign population as well 
as of English-speaking people at a very 
inconsiderable outlay compared with the 
number of people benefited. 

On the other hand, men who have been 
ardent friends of the Society from the 
beginning have on their hearts and 
hands exceedingly important interests 
in their local churches, and some of them 
have inherited, in addition to these, spe- 
cial financial responsibilities from the 
work of the Society. Furthermore, it 
may be said that the number of our 
membership who are able to contribute a 
large amount is exceedingly limited; and 
in view of all the embarrassments and 
difficulties under which the Society has 
worked, there is occasion for great re- 
joicing that during the past few months 
it has been able to clear up all past in- 
debtedness and close the books of the 
Conference year with all liabilities dis- 
charged. 

The Society has been criticised, per- 
haps fairly criticised, for its readiness to 
incur new obligations and undertake new 
enterprises, but the appeal to the sympa- 
thies of those actively interested in the 
Society is constant and intense, and no 
one who has been intimately conversant 
with its history wonders at the earnest 
desire of those most active in the man- 
agement to provide generously for the 
work. But nevertheless it is self-evident 
that the permanency and prosperity of 
the Society must depend on the intelli- 
gent adaptation of means to ends and a 
careful recognition of limitations. 

Probably at no time in the past has 
there been so great necessity for the hap- 
py blending of courage and caution — 
courage in maintaining the various lines 
of work already entered upon, caution 
in adding new lines of work until the 
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ability or the interest of our people arises 
to meet the greater demand. 

We are quite sure as our people become 
acquainted with the manifold activities 
at Morgan Chapel, the University Settle- 
ment, the ltalian Church, etc., that they 
will wish to give liberally to their support. 
As the Society is not now in arrears, it is 
not necessary that the great financial 
record of the past year be maintained the 
present year; but it is hoped that the 
contributions will reach $10,000. This will 
give the work of the Society generous 
and sufficient support. The present offi- 
cial management is happily made up of 
men representing conservative and lib- 
eral sentiments, but who have great con- 
fidence in each other and will defer very 
much to each other. The present pol- 
icy of the board of managers is to incar 
expenses only as they are able to pro- 
vide for the same, and to place the re- 
sponsibility of the growth of the work 
upon the hearts of the people. It is ear- 
nestly hoped that the pastors of the va- 
rious churches will take collections for 
the cause early in the year, and that all 
the people of all the churches will feel 
it a privilege to contribute to this com- 
mon cause according to the measure of 
their ability. During the past year two 
subscribers gave as high as $1,000 each, 
more than twenty gave from $100 to 
$1,000, and several hundred made smaller 
subscriptions; but the several hundred 
represent a very small part of our con- 
stituency. The hope is that in place of 
afew hundred subscribers for amounts 
of from $1 to $10 there may be several 
thousand such subscribers. Oould this 
be brought about, even if some of our 
large subscriptions are not maintained, 
it would be possible to greatly enlarge 
the work of the Society. 


Boston, Maas 


SUNDAY IN BOYLAN HOME 


HATTIE E. EMERSON. 


OW glad we should be to have our 
friends come and see us, just as we 
live from day to day! Perhaps an imaginary 
visit might interest some who may never 
travel so far,and if you plan to arrive on 
Saturday we will see that you have a com- 
fortable place in which to rest after the long 
journey from regions of the east wind. 

The morning bell will waken you, and a 
little before the breakfast bell rings you 
may catch the sound of singing. It comes 
from the sitting-room, where some of the 
girls are having a prayer-meeting. In the 
Home building there are from eighteen to 
twenty teachers ana girls, and in Whetstone 
Cottage there are from twenty to twenty- 
two. The number varies but little from 
month to month. 


Our simple breakfast is ready. On Sun- 


day morning no meat is prepared, and the | 


meal consists of oat-meal, bread and butter, 
and coffee. One by one the morning verses 
are given, followed by a short prayer. After 
breakfast the hour is a busy one, with cham- 
ber work, preparations for dinner, and 
toilete. 
At 9 o’clock Miss Williams rings the bell | 
for the reading hour, and in Home and Cot- 
tage the girls gather quietly with Bibles or 
library books. The new girl, who has never | 
read a book through in her life, finds this 
hour tedious at first; but it usually becomes 
a pleasure before the term closes. Some- 
times a girl is called upon to give an outline 
of the book she has read, and you may be 
surprised to hear how well some of these are 
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given. In the Cottage, Miss Jennings is 
reading aloud toa little group of the small- 
est girls, while older ones turn to listen. 

Now it & church time,and Miss Speer’s 
day with the girls at Ebenezer Church. We 
may go with them or to Trinity, where our 
white brothers and sisters worship. You 
will find an enjoyable service and cordial 
Methodist welcome at both places. You 
must ask our wise Bishops and D. D.s to ex- 
plain the necessity of this separate service, 
for I never understood it very clearly my- 
self. Ebenezer Church is one of the best in 
the Florida Conference. It isa neat brick 
building, on a fine corner lot, adjoining the 
property of the Freedmen’s Aid Society 
known as Cookman Institute. The interior 
is attractive and comfortably seated, with 
the choir loft and pipe organ in the rear of 
the pulpit. You will find an intelligent 
pastor, good singing, and a well-dressed, 
orderly congregation. In your notes and 
comments do not make the mistake of tak- 
ing this church as a sample of all others. 
The service is long, until 1 o’clock usually, 
and the little ones get restless, but after a 
few cordial handshakes and inquiries we 
pass out. We will take a different street for 
the walk home, about eight blocks, and 
avoid the insulting jeers of some of the res- 
idents who sit on their piazzas to see us pass. 

Dinner is ready, for Lizzie is always 
prompt, and this is her day for house- 
keeping. 

At 3 o’clock we are called to the Sunday- 
school service in our school chapel. About 
twenty of the day scholars join us, most of 
them in Miss Baker’s primary class. The 
secretary and treasurer are our gir/s, and 
these officers are elected every two months, 
so as to teach a larger number how to keep 
records and make reports. A glance at some 
such papers turned over to our presiding 
elders from the various charges would leave 
the matter of membership a matter of spec- 
ulation merely, and in some instances in- 
crease the financial returns a hundredfold by 
making a dollar stand for one hundred dol- 
lars. The singing is sweet and plaintive, 
and earnest personal work is put into the 
half-hour lesson. 

If this chances to be the third Sanday in 
the month, you may wish to go with Miss 
Morehouse to Wrightsville, or with Miss 
Williams to Simpson Chapel, where mission- 
ary meetings are to be held after the preach- 
ing service. At both pointe you will find 
typical churches and membership. and you 
will get at the real heart of things. Some 
of the girls are going to help in the pro- 
gram, for few of the older members can 
read. The secretary reads the _ report: 
** Scholars 52, teachers 6, collection 23 cents.”’ 
It is about all we can do in a term to pay for 
the Sunday-school supplies that we use, and 
which cost about $6 a year. Some of the 
girls have not a penny for postage even from 
week to week, and when a collection is men- 
tioned can say with Luna J.: “ Well, if you 
don’t have it, you can’t give it, to save your 
life.” 

At 6 o’clock the supper bell rings; Miss 
Morehouse is late, for Wrightsville is three 
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miles away. Mies Williams will tell us 
about Simpson while we sit at the table. 

We are too tired tonight to go upto the 
evening service at the church, so we gather for 
evening prayers, a family of forty. Soon the 
house is full of song, and these fresh young 
voices will surely stir your heart like noth- 
ing you have heard before. “Let the Sun- 
shine 1n,’”’ “ More, More about Jesus,” and 
“What a Gathering that Will Be,” are all 
favorites,and people stand on the sidewalk 
to listen. We read achapter from the Gos- 
pele, recite a Psalm, and bow in prayer. 
Now the girls will be glad to have you talk 
with them, and you may find inspiration in 
the roomful of earnest faces turned to you. 
For myself, they appeal to the best that is in 
me,and nothing in my life’s experience has 
ever seemed too precious to lay upon this 
evening altar. 

The little girls, with sleepy ‘‘ good-night,” 
are off to bed, and the older girls gather in a 
closer circle for the Epworth League meet- 
ing. The lesson topic outlined on the small 
blackboard is full of interest,and is fol- 
lowed by an experience meeting or prayer 
service. The beautiful benediction is said, 
and very soon only the hum of voices in the 
different rooms is heard. 

Now our busy day is over, and we can have 
a quiet talk, not too long, tor Monday morn- 
ing comes so early. 

Yes, our Sundays are always as busy as 
this one has been. Sometimes a message 
from a sick person calis us out on a sad 
errand, and occasionally we attend a special 
afternoon service. But however tired we 
may feel in mind and body, there is restful 
satisfaction in the thought of “‘One more 
day’s work for Jesus.’ 


Jacksonville, Fla. 





Becoming Reconciled to the War 


rT HE thing that is just now most indie- 

pensable to the comfort of American 
families is a resident Jingo who thoroughly 
approves of the war. Every household should 
have one — inacage if necessary — and en- 
courage him to a free expression of his views. 
As long as we have a war on hand, it is wise 
and in every way advantageous to make the 
best of it, believe in the righteousness of it, 
and accept it not merely with resignation, 
but with affirmative courage. 

Most of us, on general principles, have ex- 
treme compunctions about fighting, and 
have suffered from sinking of the heart over 
this war in particular, because we nursed 
the hope that it would be avoided, and be- 
cause it is a distressing thing to fight any 
one, and a weak power in particular, and be- 
cause we fear war will do lamentable damages 
to the very folks we want most to help, and 
because it will cost the lives of many good 
men who are dear to their friends and useful 
to their country. We are so unused to war 
and its incidents that when the “ extras ’’ 
announce “ Another Prize Captured! ” we 
feel uncomfortably like pickpockets, and 
when we read of plans to injure Spain we 
involuntarily hope that Spain will get no 
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more damage than is absolutely necessary. 
We are s0 averse to injaring any one that we 
sympathize with the enemy as the people 
who are likely to suffer most, and forget the 
suffering that Spain has brought upon otbers 
in our concern for what she seems likely to 
undergo. That is why we need resident 
Jingoes to keep the other side of the question 
continually before us. 

Jingoes are by no means all incendiary 
persons who live on raw meat and rant in 
martial tones about our duties. A great 
many of them are good and dutiful citizens, 
whose sentiments are governed a great deal 
more by their heads than by their passions. 
W hat such men tell us is that it was our un- 
questionable duty, as a strong, civilized, 
God-fearing nation, to put a stop to the 
miseries of war in Cuba. They tell us that 
Spain’s rights in Cuba, based upon discov- 
ery and long occupation, were forfeited long 
ago by dreadfal abuses; that Spain’s admin- 
istration in Cuba was not only intolerably 
rapacious, cruel and corrupt, but absolutely 
hopeless; that there was no hope that Cuba 
could be pacified so long as Spain controlled 
it,and that Spain would never, and indeed 
could not, get out without a fight. The war 
might possibly have been delayed, our 
Jingoes will tell us, but sooner or later it 
was bound tocome,and on many accounts 
it was better for it to come now. Delays to 
avert war would seem on the face of them to 
be eminently desirable, but even such delays 
may be dangerous. To put off intervention 
was torisk a combination in Spain's favor, 
which would put us in a much worse fix than 
we are in now; and besides it would have 
prolonged a state of uncertainty which was 
irritating, unsettling, extremely bad for all 
business, and miscellaneously disadvanta- 
geous. Oar Jingo will assure us that what- 
ever unworthy motives for stirring up war 
may have actuated individuals, the motive 
which has stirred the great mass of the people 
and made the war possible has been sympa- 
thy with the oppressed and intolerance of 
the barbarities of a war of extermination 
carried on almost in sight of our shores. 

When our friends who believe in the war 
tell us these things, we will do well to listen 
to them attentively and with open minds, 
and try to adopt their sentiments. The 
milk is spilt. Wringing of the hands and 
hanging back will do no good. The way out 
lies over there beyond the smoke of cannon. 
The singie hope for us to cherish is for the 
prompt accomplishment of our national 
purpose by the speedy success of American 
arms. To fight the matter out as quickly 
as possible,to put an end to disease and 
starvation ashore, and to fights on the sea, 
and the interruption of commerce, to stop 
the drain of war both here and in Spain — 
that is now what we must all desire. 

Let us look forward, then, and not back, 
and do, each of us, what we can to make our 
country’s cause our own. There will be 
much to do, much to endure, and either in 
action or endurance every one may have a 
share. There will be work for willing 
hands, and a great work for willing hearts — 
a work of sympathy, of encouragement, of 
fortitude nursed and shared. We don’t like 
tbe war; we ought not to like it; we main- 
tain that we have undertaken it as a painful 
duty,and we ought not to regret that we 
find it painful. But the moral sense which 
has authorized it should govern and sustain 
its execution. Undertaken fora noble rea 
son, it should be nobly fought, nobly en- 
dured, nobly ended. The only good result 


that can accrue from it to us is a moral re- 
sult, the strengthening of our national char- 
acter. But that can only come from the 
strengthening of personal character, by self- 
sacrifice, fortitude, and mutual helpfulness 
in sharing the burdens and distresses that 
war must always bring. — Harper’s Bazar. 





The need of a good Spring Medicine is almost uni- 
versaland Hood’s Sareaparilia exactly meets this | 


need. Be sure to get Hood's. 
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*+*A Lost Member’”’ 


HE following communication is pub- 
lished without comment, as it needs 
none: “ In a recent edition you have ‘ struck 
the pailonthe head’ in your editorial,‘ A 
Lost Member.’ If the churches were to heed 
your advice, a soul-saving arm of the church 
might again be made efficient. There are 
many places where local preachers could 
hold religious services, in hall or house — 
preaching, prayer-meeting and Sabbath- 
school — where now few, if any, hear the 
Gospel atall. {f our pastors and presiding 
elders wished to arrange matters and inter- 
est themselves in it, a great soul-saving work 
might be accomplished. Many local preach- 
ers could do this work Sundays who cannot 
givethe time during the week tu arrange 
appointments and the various details. Oh, 
that the church were awake to its great pri- 
mal, important work —soul-saving! I am 
neither pessimist nor croaker, but is it not 
painfally true that Methodism is not ac- 
complishing all, in an evangelistic sense, 
which is its privilege and duty? The elo- 
quent preacher, the intellectual entertain- 
ment, the fine singing, the respectable and 
pleasant surroundings, are to be enjoyed 
and appreciated, but is it not the duty of the 
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church to reach the many who never hear a 
Gospel sermon ? ” 


According to the London Hospital Journal 
consumption is decreasing to a notable ex- 
tent in Great Britain. Forty years ago the 
mortality from phthisis was 2,984 to the 
million of inhabitants; while in 1890 the rate 
was only 1,082 And the decline has been 
pretty constant throughout that period. The 
conclusion is that the disease yields read- 
ily to the treatment in the incipient stages, 
and improved sanitation has also contributed 
to its decline. — Exchange. 


A Good Move 


We are pleased to annouuce that W. A. 
Wilde & Co., the well-known Book Publish- 
ers, have just moved from 25 Bromfield St. 
to the fine new Walker Building, 110 Boyls- 
ton St., Boston. 

The Messrs. Wilde & Co. have already es- 
tablished a leading position in the trade, es- 
pecially in Sunday-school publications, and 
we are assured will, with these increased 
facilities and ever abundant capi-al, take 
another stride forward, tothe mutual profit 
of their thousands of customers and them- 
selves. 





~~ 
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Eviction Prices 
On Certain Delinquent Fabrics 


They have overstayed their right of occupation. Out they go, then, all of 
them! The eviction process is a simple one, and shall be sharp and immediate. 

Their time for removal has come, and if they will not go willingly they shall be 
pushed out. As the goodsare simply the best known to civilization, the trouble 


must be a matter of price. 
We'll fix that : — 


Paris Novelties 


At $2.75, from #3.50 a yd. 

Novelty bayadere striped silk-and-wool Grena- 
dines, in combinations of black with navy 
blue, green, and rose. 

At $2.75, from #3.50 a yd. 

Bayadere striped Bargge, in silk-and-wool 
stripes over grounds of gray, navy blue, car- 
dinal, and beige. 

At $2.75, from $3 50 a yd. 

Self-colored silk-and-wool bayadere striped 

Barege, in cadet blue, navy biue, gray. 
At $2.50, from @3a yd. 

Self-colored silk-and-wool bayadere satin 

striped Barege, in three colors. 
At $2.50, from $3 a yd. 

Satin striped Barege, in self-colored stripes, 
edged with white; colors are Yale blue, bluet, 
brown, and tan. 

At $2.50, from #3 a yd. 

Silk-checked Grenadine; checks of white over 

ot ged of marine blue, cadet blue, green, 
eige,and gray. 
At $2.25, from $2.75 a yd. 

Figured self-colored bayadere striped silk-and- 
wool Crepon Barege, in brown, electric and 
navy blue. 

At $2.25, from $2.75 a yd. 


Novelty silk-and-wool Grenadine, in black with | 


bayadere stripes of bluet, rose, robin’s-egg 
blue, emerald, and maize. 


At $2, from #2.50 a yd. 


Silk-and-wool ured self-colored Armure | 


Velour, in reseda and tan. 
At $1.75, from $2.25 a yd. 


Mohair-and-wool Ripple Crepons, in marine 
blue, Yale blue, brown, green, gray, and beige. 


At $1.50, from #2 a yd. 


Self-colored silk-and-wool Crepe Barege, in 
seven colorings. 


Other Imported Novelties 


At $1.35, from $1.75 a yd. 


Silk-and-wool Novelty Bayadere Chevron, four 
combinations. 


| At 75c., from $1.50 and $1.75 a yd. 
Plain and figured canvas Etamine, in navy blue 
| At 75c., from $1 a yd. 


Silk figured two-toned Poplin, in five combina- 
tions. 


Fancy Suitings 


At $1.25 from $1.75 a yd. 


Fancy bouretted chevron striped Melange, in 
eight combinations. 


At 75c., from #1.25 a yd. 


Fancy mixed check Suiting, in various color 
combinations. 


At 50c.. from #1 a yd. 


Fancy two-toned granite mixtures, in six com- 
binations. 


Medium-Price Stuffs 


At 30c., from 50c. a yd. 
Figured Beiges, in brown and gray mixtures. 
At 30c., from 50c. a yd. 


Two-toned figured Vigoreaux, in four combina- 
tions. 


| At 50c., from 75c. a yd. 


Fancy mixed figured Cheviot, in five combina- 
tions. 





AS MANY SAMPLES AS YOU WISH 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


Section 241 


Broadway, 
New York 


(Please address exactly as above.) 
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THE BISHOPS’ MEETING 
“ ALBION.” 
T would be a delight to any lover of 
the beautiful in nature to be in Al- 
bion at the present time. No greener 
grass than ours grows inany land. Tne 
fruit trees — peaches, plums and cher- 
ries — are in full bloom, and the apples 
are just about ready to blossom. Bat 
more remarkable than anything in nat- 
ure, so far as our city is concerned, is 
the presence of nearly all the Bishops of 
our church. They commenced to arrive 
on Tuesday, although their meetings did 
not open until Wednesday at 10 A. M. 
They have been closely scanned and 
thoroughly observed by our people, not 
only as they have been seen in the pub- 
lic services and receptions, but also as 
they have walked the streets. The truth 
is, that it is a long time since so few men 
have attracted so much attention in our 
city as these. What might have been 
the result if the entire board had been 
present, we will not presume to say. It 
has been the occasion of no little regret 
that all could not have been with us. 
The absent ones are Bishop Foster of 
Boston, Bishop Newman of San Fran- 
cisco, Bishop Warren at present in South 
America, and Bishop Walden now in 
Europe. 

The Bishops in attendance are by no 
means @ youthful set of men. As they 
walk the streets they have a quiet, dig- 
nified air, and most of them seem to 
have a habit of looking downward, as 
though they were busy with important 
thoughts even while they walk. 

It is a somewhat singular fact that 
Bishop Bowman, who is just eighty, is 
one of the quickest steppers, one of the 
most agile and sprightly in his appear- 
ance, of the entire number. His snowy 
hair, which he wears rather long, adds 
somewhat to his venerable appearance. 

Bishop Merrill, who is the next oldest 
to Bishop Bowman, has all the looks of a 
judge of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. If he were put in among the 
judges, and all were in the same style of 
dress, he would certainly be selected as 
a typical judge. He and Bishop An- 
drews, who are nearly of the same age, 
and were both elected in 1872, are in ap- 
parently good health, and show no spe- 
cial indications of infirmity or old age. 

Bishop Foss has just returned from his 
presidency of the Oonferences in India 
and his complete tour of the world. He 
went by way of the Red Sea and came 
back by way of the Pacific, having vis- 
ited several points of interest in China 
and Japan on his homeward journey. 
He comes back in better health than 
when he went out, though possibly 
somewhat thinner and grayer. 

Bishop Hurst, famous as the founder 
of the American University, is one of 
the smallest, if not the smallest, of the 
Bishops. He is noticed for the fact that 
almost invariably he carries a somewhat 
heavy cane when he walks the streets. | 
He does not seem to be lame or feeble in 
any degree, so it is to be supposed he 
carries the cane for the sake of good 
company if any emergency should arise. 

Bishop Ninde, our own Michigan Bish- 
op, is a familiar figure in Albion. His 
face is a benediction, and he is always | 
welcome among us. 

Bishop Mallalieu is one of the two 
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Bishops who wears a full beard, though 
it may be said that the Bishops are ex 
ceedingly diversified in regard to the 
matter of beards. Some shave clean, 
some have side-whiskers, some chin- 
whiskers, but no one has as yet ventured 
on the silly style of the sole moustache. 

Bishop Fowler, though often reported 
as in poor health, has apparently well- 
nigh recovered — at least, there are no 
signs of ill-health, and from all that can 
be learned he is preaching and lecturing 
all over the country. 

Bishop Vincent is somewhat thinner 
than formerly, and has changed in looks 
within a few years, as his hair and beard 
have turned quite gray, which gives 
him a somewhat venerable air, though 
he seems as alert and active as ever. 

Bishop FitzGerald is well and strong, 
and to all appearance is a man who may 
well look forward to a long life. It seems 
that he has a way of working without 
friction, and it is the friction that kills. 

Bishop Joyce is just home from his 
long trip around the world that has 
taken nearly two years. We saw him 
five years ago, and, really, unless it be 
for a few added gray hairs, he looks not 
a day older than he did at that time. He 
is the only Bishop that has ever visited 
our missions in far-away West China. 
It must be that travel by sea and land 
and Chinese food and all the other kinds 
of food have been wholesome and help- 
ful. He carries with him a sort of 
enthusiastic atmosphere that means 
revivals and genuine progress for the 
church. 

Bishop Goodsell is the observed of all 
as he walks our streets. He reminds us 
of the late Bishop Peck. All other 
Bishops seem small when compared with 
Bishop Goodsell. He has taken on some- 
what of age since the last General Con- 
ference, but is in vigorous health. 

Bishop McCabe and Bishop Cranston, 
though the youngest in the episcopal 
office, are about as old as the others 
average. It seems to be the tendency of 
recent General Conferences to wait till 
men are nearly sixty before they can 
command the needful two-thirds vote. 
It strikes us as altogether remarkable 
that a body of men whose average is 
considerably over sixty should be in 
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such exceptionally good health and abie 
to endure all the labors incident to their 
long journeys and perploxing duties. If 
nothing special and unexpected happens 
to any of them, there is good ground to 
believe that all of them, with possibly 
one or two exceptions, may come up 
smiling and vigorous at the General 
Conference of 1900 and be ready for the 
next four years. This may shut out 
some eager aspirants, but at the same 
time the seasoned timber will probably 
be as satisfactory to the church at large 
as anything new and untried. 

Ow Saturday nearly all the Bishops 
scattered to their various fields of labor 
to which they had been assigned for 
Sunday. There remained with us Bishop 
Foss, who spoke in our Methodist Church 
on Sanday morning on the tour he has 
just completed, and of some of the inter 
esting incidents which came under his 
observation in India and elsewhere. 
Bishop McCabe gave us an hour of profit- 
able talk in the evening, supplementing 
in a measure what had been said in the 
morning. 

The meeting of the Bishops came to its 
final adjournment early on Monday 
afternoon, and on the trains that leave 
for the East and West between 3 and 4 
o’clock mostof them were on the wing. 

It may be said, in conclusion, that in a 
general way the presence of these dis- 
tinguished men has been-a benediction 
to our town, and especially to our college, 
and it certainly has bsen the source of 
encouragement and inspiration to all our 
Methodist people; and if they can come 
to us again they may be sure of a most 
cordial welcome. 

— A contemporary relates a pleasant 
fiction concerning a well-known editor. 
The conversation is evidently made to fit the 
pun, which, nevertheless, is among the best 
ot its kind. The committee having in charge 
a local entertainment went to the editor in 
question with the request that he would 
participate. 

‘What do you want me to do, gentle- 
men?” he asked. 

‘* We would like to have you give us a talk 
on spelling reform,’ they replied. 

* Well,” he rejoined, “I can give you my 
idea of spelling reform in one sentence: 
Just leave ‘me’ off the ‘ program.’ ” — Ep- 
worth Herald. 
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ToE CONFERENCES 


N. E. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 


Norwich District 


Westerly. —The pastor, Rev. W. J. Smith, 
has been most cordially welcomed upon his re- 
turn to this charge for the fourth year. While 
the business of stone-cutting, in which the ma- 
jority of the members are engaged, has been dull 
for a long time,and many families have been 
obliged to remove, the prosperity of the church 
has been of the all-around permanent kind dur- 
ing the present pastorate. April 26, a large com- 
pany of the members of the church and congre- 
gation made asurprise visit at the parsonage and 
presented the pastor and wife an elegant rocker. 
Cordial greetings and a social time were the order 
of the evening. The local papers gave full ac- 
counts of the occasion. May 1, a large congrega- 
tion was present at the sacramental services. 
Two persons were baptized and received to pro- 
bation and 3 received by letter. 


Thompsonville.—Rey. J. H. Buckey findsa cordial 
people, who welcome him heartily. His pastorate 
at Centreville, R.I., closed very happily. Many 
tokens of the appreciation of the people had been 
furnished during his five years’ stay, and the fit- 
ting conclusion came in the presentation to him 
of five ten-dollar gold pieces at a social gathering 
atthe house of Charles Duke, Esq. The senti- 
ments of the people were well expressed on the 
occasion by Geo. Wood, Esq. 


Preachers’ Meeting. —The monthly meeting of 
the Methodist preachers of the vicinity at Hart- 
ford still continues of interest and profit. The 
last session was of the nature of a memorial serv- 
ice for Rev. Dr. Ichabod Simmons. A paper was 
also given on German Methodism. A striking 
statement was made that the subscription list to 
the church periodicals among the German Meth- 
odists in this country numbers one-half the 
entire membership list. 


Epworth League.— The Father Howson Union 
of Epworth Leagues, which includes Thompson- 
ville, Warehouse Point, and charges on both 
sides the Connecticut River, met at Windsor 
Locks, Friday, May 6. The address of the evening 
was given by Rev. Walter J. Yates, of Rockville, 
on “ How to Be Somebody.” A consecration 
service was conducted by Rev. W.8. McIntire, of 
Hazardville. Y. 


Providence District 


East Greenwich. — The Conference “Academy, 
under the stirring management of its hard-work- 
ing principal, Rev. F. D. Blakeslee, D. D., is en- 
joying exceptional success in preparing its stu- 
dents for usefulness in the world. The names of 
the leaders in their respective classes — every 
subject taught in the school — was published in 
the local paper. The rank of each scholar was 
high and must have been gratifying indeed to 
their friends. The large attention given to good 
manners and morals ip the past is excelled in the 
present instructor. The Conference at its late 
session voted to present to the official boards in 
all our charges the needs and claims of this insti- 
tution. It pledged its financial and moral support 
to complete before the next school year begins a 
ladies’ cottage at a cost not to exceed $20,000. No 
doubt every pastor will gladly co-operate in this 
movement to put the school in a position to do 
ite work efficiently. 


Attleboro. — Dr. Harry 8. Robinson is making 
the practice of dentistry in this town a success. 
Miss Laura 8S. Robinson is supervisor of music 
in the public schools. Miss Alice Robinson re- 
sides with them. Rev. and Mrs. H. D. Robinson 
were very highly favored in being entertained at 
Conference by their own children. 

Providence. — Rev. G. W. Anderson, who was 
still continued in the superannuated relation to 
this Conference, resides at 256 Vermont Ave. He 
writes that he is not yet quite able to take a 
charge, and that his dear wife is in very poor 
health. He is able to dosupply pulpit work, and 
would be glad if the brethren would afford him 
opportunity to lecture. Mrs. Anderson has had 
an attack of acute bronchitis, but is now recover- 
ing. 

Newport, Thames St.—The Epworth League 
gave a reception to Rev. and Mrs. P. M. Vinton 
in the chapel, which was transformed into a 
parlor with decorations, bric-a-brac, etc. An 
orchestra rendered a charming program, and 


during the evening a varied instrumental and | 


vocal entertainment was given by well-known 
local talent. The pastors of the city churches 





| 
| 
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were present and gave expression to the most 
fraternal’ sentiments. Mr. A. C. Titus delivered 
the address of welcome in happy words to which 
Mr. Vinton responded. Rev. J. H. Allen, of 
First Church, in representing the local clergy, 
spoke in a very genial manner and assured Mr. 
Vinton of a most hospitable welcome in the 
city. Miss Phebe Tew presided during the even- 
ing. A bouquet of flowers was presented to Mrs. 
Vinton by Miss Carrie Kelly in behalf of the 
Sunday-school. From the indications this ap- 
pointment is to give much satisfaction. 

East Weymouth, Porter Church. — Rev. Wm. 
Kirkby has had a very cordial reception here, 
and enters upon the work with zeal. The Ep- 
worth League gave the reception, which was an 
enjoyable affair. 


Hope.— The young men’s meeting has become a 
feature of the work of Rev. E. 8S. Hammond, and 
is already bringing forth fruit. Two young men 
have started inthe religious life at the beginning 
of this year. 


Pascoag.— It is a great pleasure to this corre- 
spondent to hear directly from Rev. G. E. Bright- 
man that it wasan attack of tonsilitis, and not 
nervous prostration, that overcame -him for a 
brief time. He goes to his work with the best of 
determinations. The people have been so good 
that he is ready to do his best for them. He never 
felt better in his life. 

Providence, Chestnut St.— By aslip it was stated 
in this column last week that Dr. Bass, the pre- 
siding elder, was made the acting pastor of 


“Trinity,” when of course Chestnut St. was in- 
tended. 


Providence, Mathewson St. — Rev. 8. M. Dick, 
Ph. D., the new pastor, has begun his work in 
this city, and the first impression was pleasant. 
The Providence Journal gave a brief account of 
his work, which may be stated as follows: Grad- 
uate of a Western college,two years superin- 
tendent of schools, three years president of a 
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college, studied for degree, two years pastor of 
Congregational church. KaRL. 





Brockton and Vicinity 


Brockton, Central.— Dr. M. 8, Kaufman, the 
newly-appointed pastor, has been cordially re- 
ceived, and has already made a good impression 
upon the church and city. A reception was given 
him in the excellent way with which the Central 
people always do things. The first week of May 
was made a rally week by the pastor, and a rally 
week it was. Dr. Kaufman’s sermons and ad- 
dresses were inspiring. The church, that is al- 
ways inline for action, was mobilized for the 
year’s conflict. May 1,3 members were received. 


Brockton, Franklin. — The people are pleased 
at the return of the pastor, Rey. J. W. Morris. A 
reception was given him under the direction of 
B. F. Kingman, president of the Epworth League. 
Pastor Morris isan uncompromising foe of the 
saloon. Brockton, for many years the model 
“dry city’ of Massachusetts, voted license this 
spring, and the saloons opened May 2. In his 
sermon Sunday evening, May 1, Pastor Morris 
stated the fact that twenty-seven carloads of 
liquor had been shipped into Brockton Saturday 
evening, and while the people were worshiping 
on Sunday the saloon-keepers were putting up 
their stock. 


Brockton, Pearl Street. — The newly appointed 
pastor, Rev. D. L. Sharp, has been kindly re- 
ceived. The work is opening with great promise. 
One hindrance to Pearl Street Church is the ex- 
cellent accommodation of the electric cars; peo- 
ple can so easily go down into the centre of the 
city to church. But the graceful manner and 
rare ability of Pastor Sharp are overcoming this 
hindrance, and the congregations are rapidly 
increasing. 


East Bridgewater. — The people are all pleased 
with the return of the pastor, Rev. N. B. Cook. 
Pastor and people are united, and there is prom- 
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ise of a fruitful year. The church has been much 
strengthened by the moving in of several new 
families. 


South Braintree. — The new pastor, Rev. C. H. 
Williams, has been cordially received, and is 
taking hold of the work with grace and energy. 
For a Sunday evening congregation he has to 
compete with church shows of all characters and 
descriptions. He is correct in believing that 
the best competition is a pure, fervent Gospel 
service. When curiosity is satiated, the hungry 
soul will turn to the Gospel. 

Bridgewater. — For the first time in the history 
of the church the figure 3 accompanies the pas- 
tor’s name. Rev. R. C. Grose has been kindly 
received, and with the reception were many use- 
ful articles. Sunday evening, May 8, he gave his 
celebrated lecture on George Washington. ‘rhe 
G. A. R., Relief Corps, and Sons of Veterans were 
present in a body by invitation. The culture and 
scholarly attainments of the pastor are giving 
to the church an enlarged influence in the com- 
munity. 

Whitman. — Both the pastor, Rev. O. E. John- 
son, and the people are happy in their fourth 
year of co-labor. Finances are well in advance 
of jast year. Anew, and probably useful, de- 
parture has been made in pooling all the fiuances 
of the church except benevolences. Current ex- 
penses, salary, presiding elder’s and bishops’ 
claims are all paid from the common treasury. 
The people support the church, instead of a man. 
The individuality of the church is emphasized 
rather than the individuality of the pastor. 


North Easton.— The people gave the pastor, 
Rev. H. D. Robinson, a most cordial welcome and 
reception. May 1 was the largest communion 
service for years. Dr. Robinson has the hearts 
of the people, old and young. Youth is in his 
heart though the silver is in his hair. The 
church is apparently entering upon the best year 
of its history. G. 


New Bedford District 


Provincetown, Centenary Church. — The ladies 
of the church and congregation tendered a recep- 
tion to the newly-appointed pastor, Rev. E. J. 
Ayres, and his family. There were appropriate 
decorations, of which the national colors were an 
important feature. Rev. W. I. Ward, of Centre 
Church, Mr. James Small of the Unsiversalist, 
and Mr. J. E. Rich of the Congregational Church, 
voiced welcomes and good wishes. The children 
and young people were not forgotten. Miss Lois 
Williams assisted in receiving, and her special 
duty was to see that the younger element of the 
congregation were made acquainted with the 
new pastor — a most commendable feature of re- 
ceptions. 

Sandwich. — The Epworth League is responsi- 
ble for the pleasant reception given to Rev. and 
Mrs. J. E. Blake on the evening of April 27. The 
return of this highly successful pastor meets 
with the approval of the entire community. 


Sagamore. — Rev. E. E. Phillips has the honor 
to be the first man to return to this charge for the 
fourth year. Concerning the wreck of the fish- 
ing schooner “ Sigfrid ’’ on Sagamore beach, the 
Independent says: ‘“‘A fisher-line was fired 
ashore and the rescuing party drew in the big 
hawser, making it fast to a dory on the beach. 
One at a time the crew of thirteen men reached a 
place of safety. One of the older men lost his 
hold on the line and fell into deep water. With- 
out a moment’s hesitation, the village pastor, 
Rev. E. E. Phillips, rushed out, and by an almost 
superhuman effort rescued the unfortunate 
man.” Such deeds of heroism exist not alone in 
the mind of the novelist, to be performed by an 
ideal hero in ““‘ Windover,” but are given in real- 
ity on prosaic Sagamore beach. 


Vineyard Haven. — Rev. W. D. Wilkinson has 
been assured of a hearty welcome to his new field 
of labor, and enters upon the work with every 
prospect of real success. 


Acushnet. — Under the skillful management of 
Captain Franklyn Howland, assisted by the la- 
dles, a pleasant reception was given Rey. and 
Mrs. F. J. Follansbee in the tastefully arranged 
vestry of the church. The Methodist ministers 
of New Bedford and vicinity were present and re- 
sponded to toasts and sentiments suggested by 
the versatile master of ceremonies, Captain How- 
land. 


Fairhaven. — At the last communion 5 were re- 
ceived on probation and 5 by certificate from the 
Baptist Church. At the family service of May 1, 
held under the auspices of the Epworth League, 
Mr. George W. Penniman, district president, de- 
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livered the address. The auxiliary of the 
W. H. M. 8. of this church will entertaim the dis- 
trict convention in June. 


New Bedford, County St.— The ninth anniver- 
sary of the Epworth League was observed on 
Sunday evening, May 1. Our venerable superan- 
nuate, Rev. Samuel Fox, offered prayer. The 
Junior League was given an important place on 
the program. Mr. George W. Penniman deliv- 
ered a short and well-chosen address. The an- 
nual convention of the New Bedford District 
Sunday-school Association was held with this 
church on May 3. Rev. J. F. Cooper is pastor. 

New Bedford, Allen St.— The failure of the 
Pairpoint Manufacturing Company has seriously 
affected this church. Several families, includ- 
ing official members, have been obliged to re- 
move. The people are rallying, however, and the 
outlook for the year is encouraging. The pastor, 
Rev. J. N. Patterson, spoke at the Y. M. C. A. on 
Sunday afternoon, May 1. L. 8. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 
Concord District 


Preachers’ Meetings.— The Concord District 
Preachers’ Meeting, to be held June 6 and 7, will 
be at Rumney. The committee will have the 
program ready in a few days. Let all pastors 
from Warren and south plan to attend. All 
uorth of Warren are expected to be at North 
Monroe, June 13 and 14. Be sure and let the 
pastor know if you will be present. 


Missionary Debt. — It is notall paid yet. Con- 
cord District is asked to raise, beyond what was 
secured the past year, $170. Let the charges 
where nothing was given the last year see if we 
cannot raise every dollar of this sum, and report 
to the Mission Rooms and also to the presiding 
elder. We never expect another such debt. There 
never can be, for the General Conference so fixed 
it that no more can be appropriated any year 
than was raised the preceding year. We must 
make One more strong pull and bring everything 
up on this district. Do not delay. 

Bow and Bow Mills.— The first Sunday was so 
stormy that no services were held. When the 
next Sunday came the presiding elder was on 
hand, so that Rev. M. Tisdale had had no chance 
to introduce himself for the second year to his 
people. But all are pleased at the pastor’s re- 
turn, and are hopeful for a good year. 

Penacook.— Rev. G. W. Farmer’s return was 
joyously welcomed by his people. They gave 
him a surprise reception. He was asked to at- 
tend a cabinet meeting of the League. When the 
members gathered, there came with them the 
great body of the congregation. They sang and 
prayed, made speeches, and shook hands, and 
finally presented a barrel of flour and a hand- 
some dinner set. The pastor, who is usually 
ready to speak, was so completely surprised that 
he could say nothing. The quarterly conference 
helped matters along by adding $50 to the salary. 
They also helped the presiding elder by paying 
him his full claim for the quarter. 

Concord. — Just one week apart were the recep- 
tions tendered the pastors at Concord. First 
Church held theirs atthe parsonage. For elabo- 
rateness in decoration and success inevery partic- 
ular it was probably never equaled in that so- 
ciety. It causes Rev. E. Snow to realize the hold 
he has on the affections of the people, not only of 
his own church, but of Concord. The first quar- 
terly conference was a very pleasant and har- 
monious session. 

Baker Memorial, a week after the mother 
church, met in the vestry to greet Rev. W. H. 
Hutchim and his family. The chapel was a bower 
of beauty. The ladies had planned everything 
with great care, and all joined to carry out every 
detail. About 400 were present. An official writes 
that they are * united and enthusiastic,” and are 
looking for a successful year. 


Chichester. — Rey. J. A. Steele feels very greatly 
the loss of his daughter, but with courage he 
takes up the work of the year. The people are 
pleased to have him return, and are unitedly 
working with him for success. 


Tilton.— On Friday evening, May 6, Rev. Roscoe 
Sanderson and wife received the members of the 
church at Tilton, together with their friends. In- 
stead of being received, the pastor chose to re- 
ceive, and a very delightful evening was spent 
from 7.30 to 10,as the friends came and went, and 
the parsonage was crowded. Refreshments were 
served inthe dining-room. On Sunday, May 15, 
Miss Mary A. Danforth gave an address in the 
morning, and in the evening the League observed 
Anniversary day, as recommended by the Board of 
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Control. The pew year has opened with much 
promise at Tilton. 


The “latest news from the field” brings good 
words concerning the pastors who have gone into 
new charges, and also concerning those who have 
returned. B. 


Manchester District 


Lebanon is glad to welcome the reappointment 
of Dr. Hall to its pastorate. During the year just 
closed the financial situation has been excellent, 
all bills having been paid within the year, al- 
though the preacher’s claim was increased and 
benevolent collections advanced nearly 50 per 
cent. The Sunday-school has an increase of 
fifty, and 20 new members have been added to the 
church. “‘ Easter was a notable occasion; 200 mem- 
bers of the Sunday-school assisted in the special 
service, but the crowning effort was the evening 
concert, in which choir, soloists and organist 
vied with each other and with the congregation 
in maintaining a spiritual fervor quite in accord 
with this greatest of religious festivals.” April 26 
Bishop Vincent, who was the guest of Mr. and 
Mrs. E.H. Thompson, gave a “ practical talk ” 
to young people, a large congregation gather- 
ing to enjoy the magnificent spiritual treat. 


Chesterfield, albeit burdened by the stress of 
hard times and the suspension of the banks, caus- 
ing loss of all incomes from invested funds to 
both private citizens and religious corporation, 
will yet undertake the support of the pastor at 
the same salary as last year. 


Hinsdale seems pleased with having a resident 
Methodist pastor, and the year opens hopefully 
for the young man who for the first time under- 
takes the work, giving all his time to the pastor- 
ate. 


Antrim. — The church work is reported as go- 
ing well here. The pastor has been ill for sever- 
al weeks, but is now so far recovered as to be car- 
rying his regular work again. 


Milford. — This church appears harmonious, 
and under the careful pastoral work of Rev. I. B. 
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Miller will, we are assured, make a good record 
this year. 

Hillsboro Bridge and Centre are greatly pleased 
with the pastoral service of Rev. Joseph Simp- 
son, who is just getting nicely settled and ready 
for work. Our Conference is very fortunate in 
its membership, if our Simpson, Vincent and 
Warren honor the names they bear. 


East Deering.—Pastor Matthews has had a very 
bard time this spring. His wife has been desper- 
ately ill, but now seems slowly improving. 

East Lempster. — It is reported that Rev. W. A. 
Hudson, also, is greatly afflicted in the serious 
illness of his wife. Both these good men are do- 
ing honest, hard work for very meagre support, 
and any one who has stewardship of the Lord’s 
money will surely bestow wisely in aiding either 
of these men. 


Personals. — Rev. Geo. W. Buzzell, who super- 
numerated this spring,is reported as living in 
Nashua and heartily engaged in the work of the 
Hillsboro County Temperance Association re- 
cently organized. 

Rev. G. H. Clarke, who located at the last ses- 
sion of our Conference in order to do evangelist- 
ic work, is at work selling books and motto cards 
as often as he can find purchasers, while awaiting 
acall from churches needing his assistance in 
revival work. SIRRON. 


VERMONT CONFERENCE 
Montpelier District 


West Berlin. — This charge is acceptably sup- 
plied by Rev. Fred Daniels, a student at the Sem- 
inary. The membership and attendance are not 
large, but both are increasing and many signs 
point to enlarged prosperity. Something of the 
character of their pastor may be ascertained when 
it is known that he walks to his appointment each 
Sabbath, and frequently also for a week-night 
service, seven miles each way. A young man who 
will do this, boarding himself at the Seminary 
and carrying on a course of study meanwhile, 
surely has “ sand ” enough to make a success in 
life. 





Montpelier. — The congregations here are prob- 
ably larger than at any previous period in the 
history of the church. This is especially true of 
the evening congregations, which far exceed those 
of any other church in the city. All departments 
of the church work aie prospering. Pastor 
Gillies is giving a series of Tuesday evening lect- 
ures on Methodist doctrines and polity, designed 
especially for the probationers and young people. 
They are followed by the regular class-meeting, 
which is much larger in consequence. 


Randolph. — Rev. Geo. O. Howe, the pastor, is 
deservedly popular in this place. The Sabbath 
congregations are steadily growing, and a health- 
ly and increasing interest is seen in the social 
meetings. Alone of the pastors in the Conference, 
Mr. Howe lives in his own house, which he has 
tastefully fitted up with modern improvements. 
It is an ideal home in which to stop for a night. 

Bethel Gilead. — Although a part of Randolph 
charge, ‘his place is supplied by Rev. J. Wesley 
Miller, of Bethel,a consecrated local preacher, 
who works in his father’s drug store during the 
week and preaches here, on the Sabbath. By a 
diligent use of his time, however, he finds oppor- 
tunity to prepare careful sermons and to do some 
pastoral visiting. May this place be visited with 
a gracious revival under his ministrations! 

Rochester. — Rev. J. L. Reeder, a graduate of 
Ohio Wesleyan University and Boston University 
School of Theology,is the able pastor at this 
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point. Something of his persistence and system 
of work may be inferred from the fact that he has 
made a detailed map of the town which would be 
acredit to any cartographer, has compiled from 
personal canvass a complete census of the place, 
has made out a check list of voters, has visited 
every district school and secured a list of all 
pupils and teachers, and has thus a broader and 
more detailed knowledge of the town than that 
possessed by the oldest inhabitant. As a couse- 
quence the congregations, social meetings and 
Sunday-school are all increasing in attendance, 
and the people are beginning to talk about a re- 
vival. This charge did a unique and grateful 
thing is giving a reception to the new presiding 
elder. 

Hancock and Granville. — This parish has also 
been sapplied by Mr. Reeder, although Rev. W.E. 
Lang, of the Boston University School of Theol- 
ogy, will soon come to supply. Owing to a variety 
of reasons this church is;much run down, but the 
past few months have witnessed what promises 
to be the beginning of a new and better era in its 
history. 

Pittsfield and Stockbridge. — This place is sup- 
plied by Rev. A. W. Ford, who is easily sui gener- 
is among the preachers for his success along cer- 
tain lines of work. The past year has witnessed 
@ sure and steady growth in congregations and 
spiritual interest, and the most devoted of the 
members are already pleading for an outpouring 
of the Spirit and a gracious revival. The valley 
of the White River and its branches ought to, and 
probably will, witness a gracious ingathering this 
year. 

Brownsville.— Pastor McGlauflin and wife were 
given an eathusiastic reception upon their return 
from Conference. The people turned out en 
masse, and devoted loyalty was shown in pledges 
forthe coming year. The earnest of success in 
the year’s work was seen in the first Sunday 
evening service, when four persons came forward 
for prayers. Will notall the brethren earnestly 
pray that this may issue in a general revival all 
over the charge? RETLAW. 


St. Albans District 


Reflections.— Conference has adjourned, and 
the preachers have gone to their appointments, 
or dis-appointments, as the case may be. But 
whether pleased or not, we may be sure the work 
of the church will not be allowed to drag. The 
Methodist Episcopal Church may be peculiar in 
its policy, but it cannot be denied that it is em- 
inently successful in developing both church 
and pastor by its itinerant system. Springfield, 
where the Conference was held, is one of the 
most beautiful villages in Vermont, cosily 
nestled among the hills on the banks of the 
Black River. Its hills are high, its air is pure, 
its water good, and its people generous and hos- 
pitable. The several Protestant churches of the 
town are strong numerically and socially. The 
community is intelligent and cultivated, and an 
excellent fraternal spirit exists between the dif- 
ferent societies. The Methodist Episcopal 
Church is in a very prosperous condition, and is 
one of the pleasantest churches to serve in the 
Conference. Some of the ablest preachers in the 
connection have filled its pulpit. The present 
commodious church edifice is a substantial one 
and in excellent repair. The Conference was 
grandly entertained. Rev. H. A. Spencer, with 
characteristic thoroughness and devotion to 
every interest of the church, proved his eminent 
fitness for the work of entertaining the preach- 
ers. All must have felt themselves under lasting 
obligations to him and his people. An unusual 
amount of moving had to be done by the preach- 
ers this year, but with commendable willingness 
and zeal they set about it,and at present this 
unpleasant and uninspiring part of the program 
of ministerial performances is about completed. 
The work of the new year has opened up with 
promises of success. Hope has given a vision of 
prosperity, but that hope has no other basis than 
faith in the effectiveness of human effort when 
assisted by Divine grace. The reports from pas- 
tors have been meagre, owing to the duties of 
moving, becoming acquainted with members, 
etc. The presiding elder, Rev. L. Olin Sher- 
burne, has taken up his sixth and last year’s 
work on the district, and is now busily engaged 
in holding his first quarterly conferences. His 
first quarterly letter to the preachers is full of 
inspiration and helpfulness. 


Morrisville.— Rev. M. 8. Eddy comes to this 
charge from Waterbury Centre. His introduc- 
tory sermon from the text, “‘I must work the 
works of Him that sent me,” was interesting and 
encouraging. He had a large congregation. The 
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impression made was a very favorable one. On 
Friday night, May 6, a reception was given to 
the new pastor and his wife. The welcome was a 
warm and hearty one. The pastors of the Con- 
gregational and Advent churches were present 
and participated in the exercises. The semi- 
annual election of officers of the Epworth 
League occurred on Tuesday evening, May 10. 
On Sunday evening, May 15, was observed the 
ninth anniversary of the League. Mr. Eddy is 
the Memorial Day orator at Waterbury Centre. 
Rev. J. H. Wallace, former pastor here, has pur- 
chased a grain and feed store in Richford, where 
he is now located. Rev. O. M. Boutwell, once 
pastor on this charge and who at the late Confer- 
ence took a supernumerary relation, lives on his 
farm a few miles from this village. Mr. and Mrs. 
Boutwell’s many friends are glad to welcome 
them back to this town. 


Waterbury.— A warm reception was given the 
new pastor, Rey. L. K. Willman, in the church 
parlors, Friday evening, May 6. Refreshments 
were served and a good time was had by the large 
number present. The ninth anniversary of the 
League was celebrated with appropriate exer- 
cises, Sunday evening, May 15. 

Bakersfield. —The Conference wheel in its an- 
nual revolutions this year dropped Rev. J. 8. 
Allen here. This proves to have been a very sat- 
isfactory arrangement. Mr. Allen is proving to 
be the right man in the right place. Reports 
reach us of a warm reception and large congre- 
gations. The outlook for a prosperous year for 
this charge was never more encouraging than at 
this time. His three years at Alburgh were good 
ones. A Leaguefof over sixty members was or- 
ganized while he was pastor there. 


Johnson. — Notwithstanding several flattering 
calls elsewhere, Rev. R. F. Lowe requested the 
presiding elder not to remove him. His many 
friends are much pleased that he is returned. 
Mr. Lowe has a deservedly strong hold on his 
people, and is doing good work. The outlook for 
this year is cheering. 

Waitsfield. — Rey. W. T. Miller, the new pastor 
here, comes to us from the Minnesota Confer- 
ence. He is starting off well. We expect good 
reports from this field. If we mistake not, the 
work won’t lag behind here. Methodism will 
be “ booming” by natural laws over there before 
the year closes. 


Alburgh.— Rev. X. M. Fowler, the pastor, is 
also a new man,and comes to us highly recom- 
mended. He has had a hearty reception, and 
pastor and people are counting on a prosperous 
year. 


Richford. — The pastor, Rev. P. A. Smith, had a 
cordial welcome on his return for the third year. 
The district convention of the W. F. M.S. meets 
here, June7. Miss Mary A. Danforth, a returned 
missionary from Japan, will speak afternoon and 
evening. 


Essex Centre. — This charge is to be served by 
Rev. A. B. Enright. He is on the ground, and we 
hear he has had a cordial reception. 

Milton. — Rev. G. L. Story, former pastor, hav- 
ing been elected field secretary of the State Sun- 
day-school Association (a thing that ought to 
have been done two years ago), Rev. C. P. Taplin, 
of Essex Centre, was appointed to this circuit. 
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He and his family have been kindly received and 
are expecting success. 


West Enosburgh. — Rev. E. T. Brush was trans- 
ferred from Upper lowa Conference and stationed 
here. He was on the ground the first Sunday 
after Conference, and had good congregations 
to greet him at both morning and evening serv- 
ices. On Wednesday evening, May 4, the people 
rallied unitedly and enthusiastically in a recep- 
tion, and provided all things necessary for his 
comfort. He counts on a prosperous year. 


Binghamville. — A very promising young map, 
Rev. Hart Fuller, a graduate of Wesleyan, was 
appointed to this field —a difficult but hopeful 
circuit. He begins his work with earnestness, 
and expects good results. The church will hear 
from Mr. Fuller by-and-by. 


Personal.—The golden wedding of Rev. H. 
Webster and wife was celebrated Friday, May 6, 
at his residence in Swanton, Vt. The reception 
was a complete surprise to Mr.and Mrs. Web- 
ster. One hundred and fifty guests were present. 
Refreshments were served. The house was 
appropriately and profusely decorated with 
flowers. A hundred dollars in gold, and many 
valuable gold and silver presents, were received. 
Telegrams and letters of congratulation came in 
thick and fast during the day. Mr. Webster has 
been forty-six years in the effective ranks and 
four years on the superannuated list of the Ver- 
mont Conference. He has six children — four on 
earth and two in heaven. 


Attention ! — Now, brethren, in order that the 
news of the district get into the Hzera.p through 
your correspondent, let him hear from you once 
every week. We wish to do what is best for the 
ministers, the district, the church, and God’s 
cause in general. Send on your items! 

CREAMER. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 


Boston Preachers’ Meeting. — Dr. George A. 
Crawford, U. &S. N., delivered a vigorous, alert 
and thoughtful address upon “ The Present Na- 
tional Crisis.” Next Monday, May 23, the hour 
will be in harmony with the national Memorial 
Day. Three addresses will be delivered: “ Mas- 
sachusetts in April, 75,” Dr. Arthur Little; 
“* Massachusetts in April, ’61,” Senator A. 8. Roe; 
‘Massachusetts in April, °98,”" Col. 
Postmaster of Boston. 


South District 


Boston, Bromfield St.—For the fifth year the 
Bromfield St. Church gave a reception to their 
pastor, Rev. Dr. L. B. Bates, on Thursday even- 
ing of last week. The church, Sabbath-school, 
Epworth Leagye and congregation all took part 
in extending to the pastor a very cordial wel- 
come. All were invited to share in the refresh- 
ments which were bountifully provided. Dr. 
OC. A. Crane, Mr. C. Gordon, J. L. Bates, Esq., and 
Mr. 8. Rich, made short addresses. 

Aliston.— Rev. Jesse Wagner and his wife are 
gladly greeted as they enter upon the third year 
of this pastorate. At the reception the church 
was largely represented, and neighboring pastors 
spoke fraternal words. Mr. Wagner is success- 
fully working all departments of the church. 
The debt is gradually and certainly wearing 
away under the labors of the ‘Cent a Day 
Band,” of which the pastor is the energetic and 
wise leader. U. 


Thomas, 


Worcester. — Our ministers of Worcester and 
vicinity have started off on another year of their 
Association and have made Rey. J. H. Humphrey, 
of Cherry Valley, their president. At their meet- 
ing, May 9, they heard a good paper on “ Frater- 
nal Relations among Methodists,” by Rev. Alonzo 
Sanderson, and welcomed the new preachers. It 
would appear that the new-comers must now be 
quite ready for work. 

Our local Church Extension Society has had its 
annual meeting, heard reports, elected officers, 
and appointed Mr. Sanderson supervisor for the 
coming year. 
Trinity is the president. The public meeting, 
commemorative of the organization, will be held 
in Trinity, May 22. 


Trinity.— The cadets are alive and active. They 
even wish to serve their country in the character 
of home guards. Well done, boys! Keep the 
step and follow the flag! 

Webster Square has held a patriotic social, 
with a bewildering mingling of Cuban flags and 
** Star Spangled Banners.”’ 

Laurel St. — Last week came the regular meet- 
ing of the sewing circle, and the guest of honor 
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was Mrs. H. A. Howland, who had been a member 
fifty years. Mrs. Geo. H. Fernald presented to 
her a gold and onyx pin and a birthday cake in 
token of her seventy-fifth anniversary. 


Thomas St.— The tenth anniversary of the 
organization of the Epworth League here has just 
been celebrated. 


Oxford. — Under the competent direction of 
Rev. F. A. Everett, for the fifth year returned to 
this people, they are about to lay out $2,000 on 
church repairs. Quis. 


North District 


Auburndale. — Rev. W. T. Worth and family 
moved into the new parsonage, corner of Central 
and Fern Sts., on the 10th of May. The house is 
perfectly new, very finely situated, and excel- 
lently calculated for a minister’s home. It is 
only four minutes distant from church — not 
quite half as faras the former parsonage. The 
ladies are greatly aiding the trustees in putting 
the house in order for occupancy. The pastor 
and his family expect to thoroughly enjoy the 
comfort of this new home. The year opens 
auspiciously. 

Dr.S. A. Steel, general secretary of the Epworth 
League of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, will lecture at Lasell Seminary, at 7.30 
P. M., May 27, upon “ Home Ldfe in Dixie during 
the War.” He is a remarkably eloquent and 
forcible speaker, is very prominent all through 
the South both as a pulpit and platform orator, 
and his addresses have been received everywhere 
with the greatest favor. A great treat is await- 
ing all who come to hear him. Friends are wel- 
come. 


First Church, Somerville.— The ninth anniver- 
sary of the Epworth League was observed at this 
church on Sunday. Rev. F. N. Upham preached 
from 2 Cor. 1: 20: ‘“* For all the promises of God in 
him are yea, and in him Amen.” In the evening, 
the pastor, Rev. G. 8S. Butters, preached a sermon 
appropriate to the day. 


Somerville, Fiint St. — A very cordial and elab- 
orate reception was given to the new pastor, 
Rev. F. T. Pomeroy, and his wife on Wednes- 
day evening, May 4. The vestries were gay 
with national colors, and were tastefully 
arranged. Mr. and Mrs. Pomeroy were assisted in 
receiving by Dr. Frederic Woods and wife of the 
Broadway Church, and Rev. George 8S. Butters 
and wife of the First Church. An entertainment 
consisting of music and readings followed the re- 
ception. A short address of welcome was given 
by Mr. C. C. Folsom, who had charge of the pro- 
gram. Fraternal addresses followed by Dr. 
Woods, Rev. G. 8S. Butters, Rev. L. M. Powers of 
the Universalist Church, Rev. John R.Gew of 
the Baptist Church, Charles F. Wildes of the 
Somerville Journal, and William E. Brigham of 
the Somerville Citizen. The pastor cordially re- 
sponded. Light refreshments were served from 
several tables, each table representing some 
church organization. League Anniversary day 
was celebrated at the evening service on Sunday, 
May 15. The reports showed a year of prosperity. 
The League is united and in earnest in its work. 
An address was given by the pastor on “ Our Best 
Companions.”’ 

Charlestown, Monument Square. — Rev. N. B. 
F.sk and family have been royally welcomed. 
The church and congregation extended a formal 
but very hearty reception, April 27. May 8, two 
men were at the altar seeking the Lord. The an- 
niversary of the Epworth League was observed 
last Sunday. In the morning the pastor preached 
a special sermon on “ Watchfulness,”’ and at night 
he delivered an address on ‘ Prepare for the 
War.” 

Newtonville. — Mrs. B. D. Twombly, wife of the 
late Dr. J. H. Twombly of the New England Con- 
ference, observed the 80th anniversary of her 
birth in a quiet way at her residence in New- 
tonville on Wednesday last. A number of her 
friends called during the day to extend their con- 
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gratulations and wishes for a continuance of life 
and health, and the occasion passed pleasantly 
to all concerned. Although incapacitated from 
participation in the active duties of social and re- 
ligious life, yet Mrs. Twombly still keeps up her 
interest in, and acquaintance with, the leading 
events of church and state. 

Townsend.—The pastor of this church, Rey 
C. R. Sherman, returned to his charge last week 
after a brief absence, bringing a bride with him. 


Graniteville.— This society has passed through 
@ year of great sorrow and trial, owing to the 
sudden death of the pastor, Rev. W.S. Jagger, 
and also of his son, breaking up the home and 
throwing the society and community into mourn- 
ing. Rev. F. B. Harvey, who supplied for the re- 
mainder of the Conference year, has been ap- 
pointed to this charge, and Rev. Mr. Shepler, 
from the Boston Theological School, who was 
with the church fora few weeks, is to reside in 
the place this yearalso. A reception was given 
recently by the church at the vestry, and a goodly 
number of representatives from the Junior 
League called at the pastor’s home one evening, 
taking with them a pretty gift as a token of 
their welcome and regard. Over fifty of these 
little people have been gathered into the Junior 
League under the able superintendency of Mrs. 
Harvey. A class of young ladies have also ex- 
tended to Mr. and Mrs. Harvey a cordial recep- 
tion. The young men’s Bible class, which has 
reached a goodly number during the past few 
weeks, was given a reception by the pastor and 
his wife which was thoroughly enjoyed. Ten have 
been received into the church on probation. 


East District 


Centre Church, Malden.— Henry Chapman, a 
class-leader of Centre Church, died suddenly 
on May 8. He was 86 years of age, and had been 
a member of the Methodist Church for sixty- 
nine years. For a period of nearly sixty-seven 
years he had been a class-leader, which office he 
held at the time of his death. He was highly 
honored for his deep piety and unfailing integ- 
rity. Funeral services were held at the Centre 
Church on May 11, and were conducted by the 
pastor, Rev. E. H. Hughes. 


Malden, Linden Church.— Rev. E. 8. Best is 
faithfully and successfully serving this church. 
He has just entered upon the second year of his 
present pastorate. Mr. and Mrs. Best a few 
months ago moved into a new and conveniently 
arranged parsonage home. The anniversary of 
the Epworth League was celebrated, May 15. 
Rev. E. B. Lavalette, of the School of Theology, 
gave the address. 


Reading.—This church has hired another 
house for the pastor, Rev. 8. A. Bragg. It is a 
single cottage house nearly opposite,on Main 
St., the one which has been the parsonage for two 
years. Mr. Bragg finds a willing people, glad 
that he has come to be their pastor for the third 
year. U. 


West District 


Springfield. The Bishops have accepted the 
invitation to hold their next semi-annual meet- 
ing in Springfield. 


Amherst.— On the evening of May 4 the parson- 
age bell rang, when to the complete surprise of 
the pastor, Rev. J. R. Chaffee, the people filed in, 
bringing with them many substantial gifts for 
the table. After asocial hour, Mr. John Mullen 
for the trustees, Mr. Martin Nash for the stew- 
ards, Mrs. Louise F. Thompsen for the Ladies’ 
Aid, Mr. H. D. Hemenway for the Sunday-school, 
and Mr. Frank Thompson for the Epworth 
League,in heartfelt and fitting words brought 
greetings to the pastor and his mother, to which 
he replied. Music formed part of the program. 
The parsonage home is most attractive. New 
paper adorns the walls of four rooms. The 
church work is in excellent condition, the so- 
cieties are well officered, and the people are 
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opening the new year with a very cordial and 
loyal spirit. 

Brookfield.—The people here welcomed their 
new pastor, Rev. James Sutherland, and his 
family, by giving them a delightful reception in 
the church vestry, which the ladies of the society 
had rendered very attractive. The neighboring 
pastors were present as well as many representa- 
tives from their churches. Light refreshments 
were served by the young ladies. The year opens 
very hopefully. Mr. Sutherland also preaches at 
West Warren every Sabbath afternoon. H. 


Italian Church 


The first quarterly conference was held Sun- 
day, May 15, and the reports were very encourag- 
ing. The Sunday-school averages over 150 in 
attendance. A Junior League has been organ- 
ized, with an attendance of 40. The pastor, Rev. 
G. Conte, is doing a great work among the 
Italians, and Mrs. Conte is most efficient as a 
helper. Sunday, May 22, is to be observed as the 
400th anniversary of the death of Savonarola. 
Oa Monday following, at 7.45 Pp. M., a public meet- 
ing will be held in memory of Savonarola, and 
American friends of the Italian Mission are 
especially invited. Let there be a large attend- 
ance. 

The Italians would like to show their patriotism 
by hanging out the Stars and Stripes from their 
Hall on Hanover and Cross Streets. Will some 
one reading this notice send me at least $10 for 
the flag ? We want the flag this very week. 

We also want to buy ten window shades for the 
Hall where they worship. Will our friends send 
me money at once for this purpose? 

The Epworth Guards, consisting of Italian 
boys, have been invited to join the Massachusetts 
Division of Epworth Guards, and we need $15 at 
once to spend for new uniforms for the boys. 
Friends, please heed this call also, as it means a 
great deal to the boys. We want to provide for 
the flag, window shades and new uniforms this 
week. Send to me at 36 Bromfield St., Boston, 
Mass. J. H. MANSFIELD, superintendent. 


N. E. Deaconess Home and Train- 
ing School 


HE Home and Training School sends a 
song of thanksgiving for its legacy 
from Hon. Jeremiah Clark, and the donation 
of $10 trom Mr. George Lane and $500 from 
Clara Holmes. These iast two are towards 
the purchase of the long-w'sed-for land, 
bringing up the sum to date to $2981. Oaly 
seven more subscriptioi s of $590 are needed 
to make the ten asked for, and there are 
many chances for gifts Jarger and smaller. 
Send &s promptly as possible to 
Mrs..J. W. CUSHING, Treasurer, 
1577 Beacon S8t., Brookline. 


Summer Resort Handbook 


A basty review of the new summaor resort 
hand-\.ook of tae C.uiral Vermout Railroad, 
‘*Summer Homes,’’ just out, ought to con- 
vince any one in search of a desirable place 
of summer soj>urn that Vermont has about 
all that can bs asked for or thought of in the 
way of attractions. The book treats, in the 
text, of the many advantages the State has 
asa vacation resort or summer home, and, 
ina hundred or more excellent half-tones, 
pictures the beauty spots of botn the mount- 
ain region and the shores of Lake Champlain, 
as well as many of the attractive homes and 
public houses where the visitor is welcomed. 
To see this book is to decide at once to go to 
Vermont this summer. A 5 cent stamp se- 
cutes it by addressing T. H. Hanley, New 
England passenger agent, 194 Washington 
St., Boston, or S. W. Cummings, general pas- 
senger agent, St. Albans, Vt. 


The seeslinied of seaside and mountain 
homes is a feature of Boston business houses 
at this season. Jones, McDoffee & Stratton 
have always been identified in the crockery 
and giass ware of hotels, clubs, yachts and 
family outfits, and their store presents a busy 
scene at this time. 
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HERALD CALENDAR 


Providence Dist. Pr. Mtg. at East Green- 
wich, R.L., June 6-7 





Concord Dist. Pr. Mtg. at Rumney, June 6,7 
Manchester Dist. Min. Asso. at First 

Church, Manchester, June 7,8 
District Stewards’ Mtg. at same place 

atip.m., June 8 
Norwich Dist. Min. Asso. at East Glaston- 

bury, Jane 13, 14 
White Mountaio Min. Asso, at North Mou- 

roe, June 13, 14 


New England Chautauqua 8. 8. Assembly at 
Lakeview, South Framingham, Mass., Jaly 18-29 
Weirs Camp-meeting, August 15-20 
Claremont Junc. Union Camp-meeting, Aug. 23-30 
Groveton Camp-meeting, Aug. 29-Sept. 3 


POST-OFFIUB ADDRESSES. 


Rev. E. W. Belcher, North Abington, Mass. 
Rev. Charlies Tilton, 28 Gaylord 8t., Dorchester, 
Mass. st Shh og 


CARD. — As we we find it impossible at present to 
acknowledge the many letters of sympathy received 
since the death of our beloved husband and father, 
we wish to express our heartfelt thanks to all who 
have aided and sent words of comfort to us in this 
our sad bereavement. 

Mrs. W. W. BALDWIN AND Sons. 

W.H. M. 8.aod W. F.M.8.—A union meeting of 
Dover District Woman’s Home and Foreign Mis- 
sionary Societies will be held at the First Charch, 
Haverhill, Mass., Wednesday, May 25. Sessions at 
10and 2. In the morning there will be reports, roll- 
call,and a workers’ conference. Addresses ia the 
afternoon by Mrs. ©. 8. Nutter, Prof. Harriette J. 
Cooke, and Miss Clementina Butler. Lunch will be 
provided. Mrs. A. A PaaEtne, Rec. Sec. 





YOUNG WOMEN’S SUMMER OONFSRENCES, — 
The Young Women’s Ubristian Associations hold 
three couferences this summer for ten days each — 
at Asheville, N. O., June 17-28; at Lake Geneva, Wis., 
July 2-12; at Northfield, Mass., July 13-22. An at- 
tractive program is provided for each Conference. 
For information address Miss Carrie B. Wilson, 1312 
Champlain Building, Onicago. 

TO THE METHODIST PREACHERS OF NEW 
ENGLAND: We are atill assisting those wh» desire 
our help in taking the collection for the Freedmen’s 
Aid and Southern Education Society. We have had 
ten years’ experience in school work in the South, 
and have come to know the field well and the needs 
of our brethren in the great Southland. Mrs. Ham- 
len usually accompanies me, but ofttimes when 
openings occur we each serve two or more appoint- 
ments the same Sabbath. We will be glad to visit 
any point in New England where we can secure two 
or more appointments the same Sabbath. For 
further infurmation address Rev. George M. Ham- 
len, D. D., Cottage City, Mass. 


EAST DISTRICT PREACHERS’ WIVZS’ ASSO- 
CIATION will meet with Mrs. E. R. Thorndike, 98 
Eastern Ave, Lynn., May 24, at 2.30 p.m. 

Mrs. G. F. DurGiN, Cor. Sec. 


NORTH DISTRIVT LEAGUS CONVENTION. — 
The annual convention of the North District Ep- 
worth League will be held in Union Square Church, 
Somerville, Thursday, May 26. an attractive pro- 
gram is being prepared for a morning, afternoon 
and evening session. 


W. F. M. 8. — The regular. meeting of the Cam- 
bridge District will be held at Flint 8t. Church, 
Somerville, Thursday, May 19. Sessions at 10.30 and 
2. Morning session, reporte and discussions. Ad- 
dress by Miss Glover, of China, in the afternoon, 

The church is five minutes’ walk from Prospect 
Hill station. Clarendon Hill electrics ria Charles- 
town, from Tremont 8t. or Union Station, pass Flint 
St. Clarendon Hill cars by way of Cambridge pass 
near the church. Grace G. Sirsa, Rec. Sec. 





W. H. M. 8. — ‘Tne Bastern Viviswu of North Bos- 
ton District will hold a meeting at Broadway Church, 
Somerville, Thursday, May 26. Sessions at 10 30 and 
2. Interesting addresses and papers will be given. 
Delegates are requested to bring reporter. Lunch, 
10 cents. BELLe A. WILLISTON, Dist. Sec. 


W. F. M. 8.— Framingham District W. F.M 8. will 
hold its annual meeting at Vochituate, Friday, May 
20. Sessions at 10 and 1.30. Reports and other 
business in the morning, followed by the discussion 
of questions of vital interest. mrs. George P. 
Knapp, rece.tiy a missionary in Bitlis, Bester 
Turkey, will give an sodress io the afiernoon. 

Collation furnished by the Cochituate Auxiliary. 

Conveyance by electrics from Natick and Saxon- 
ville. A. A. Knicarts, 8ec. 


ALPHA OHAPTER. — Annual alumnoi banquet at 
Hotel Bellevue, at6p.m _, Monday, May 30. Business 
meeting at same plece at 4.30. Each alumnus at- 
tending the banquet will be g.ven a ticket for the 
quarter-contensial exercises and trustees’ recep- 
tion on Wedoesday. P. KEnngepy, Sec. 
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Money Letters from April 25 to May 2 


E E Abercrombie, Mre L W Allerton, L H Arey, 
Mrs L A G Arnold, Mrs M H Austin. J O Bennett, 
L D Bragg, R L Browser, OC H Buck, H A Bushnell. 
E A Carleton, W Carter, W Chadwick, H Chandler, 
H P Chapin, M B Ohapman, E Chenery, Mrs M 
Cobleigh, Mra © F Collins, C Crane, Mrs M Oruik- 
shank, E F Curnick. Wm Dixon. OC Eaton, T H 
Esten, Mre W A Evans, T J Everett. H © Fen- 
wick, O H Fernald, LM Fisher. Miss E F Glidden, 
H E Goodere, J Greer. RB Hall, C EB Ham, 0 8 
Hilton, J B Howard, BR W Humphriss. Mre J B 
Johnson, O E Jones, W H Jones. © B Kendall. G 
Lownsboro. Mre E E Manwaring, © D W Marcy, 
Mrs M McKenpy, W L Miller, A EB Morris, F G 
Morris. Miss Ellen N ckerson. A M Osgood Par- 
vin & Doughty Co, OC I Pond, Mise L A Potter. 
John Read, B EB Reynolds, P Reynolds, W G Rich- 
ardson, F Robbins, L J Robinson, H Romeike, 0 W 
Ross. A 8 Sayward, J B Sears, B F Simon, © N 
Sinn-tt, H P Smart, E Smith, R B Stover. J 8 
Thomas, E Thompson, J H Trow. C N Webster, H 
Webster, F R Welch, Mrs W Whitworth. H Young. 


SEASHORE “SCARE” IS’ PASSING 


Summer .Dwellers at the Beaches Gradually 
Losing their Fear of that “ Spanish Inva- 
sion.” 


As time passes, and the real position of the 
Spaniards in the present war becomes appar- 
ent, the groundless nature of the “scare ’’ 
that at one time threatened to depopulate 
the seashore resorts of New England during 
the coming summer begins to impress itself 
upon the public mind. Asa veteran milita- 
ry man remarked the other day, there never 
was any real basis for the alarm, for it must 
have been evident to any one who stopped to 
reason out the situation, that a descent upon 
the North Atlantic coast of the United 
States, located thousands of miles away from 
the nearest base of fuel and supplies, pa- 
trolled by vigilant Yankee warships, and 
protected by numerous fortifications and 


mines, would be the last thing any sane 
Spanish admirai would think of unaertak- 


og. 

fe was evident at the outset, as it certainly 
is pow, that the Spaniards realize they are in 
no condition to induige in any such suicidal 
expedition as this. [ney nave all they can 
do, and more, to take care of themselves; and 
wuwuatever the immediate outcome of the pres- 
ent naval operations may be, the chances 
that any of tue Spanish ships will get within 
a touousand miles of New HKogiand’s rock 
shores are very, Very remote. 

* This seasnore scare,’ said a promivent 
railroad man, ** mek 4 me exceediugty tired. 
It is absurd and uuwerranted on tne face of 
it, and the sooner pcople get over their fool 
ish fear about a Spanish iavasion the better. 
I'he man who intended to rent a summer cot- 
tage at the beach, or speod his anaual vaca- 
tion at one of the summer resorts, will not be 
justifi d for a moment in changing bis plans 
on that account. He will not be doing him- 
self any credit, and he wii! bs helpingto doa 
rank injustice to those who have made their 
usual p ans to cater to bis comfort and con- 
venience this summer.” 

It looks now es if the public was coming 
around to the view this gentleman, for the 
transportation and hotel people report that 
toe “scare ” has alrcaly largely subsided. 





|THE LUCY WEBB HAYES 


Natioual Traiuiag School 


The authorized schoo! of tne Woman's Home 
Mirsionary Society of the M. E. Church pre- 
pares women to be deac .uesses, missionaries, 
kindergartners, nurses, and to engage in 
other forms of active Christian work. Thor 
ough training in Biblical, Ethical and Med- 
ical departments, as well as in various 
branches of practical and applied Christian 
methods. Sibley Horpital, a part of the in- 
stitution, affords opportunity for actual 
nurse training. 
Exp2nses very moderate. Full course two 
years. Fall term begins Oct. 1, 1898. 
For catalogues or information apply at 
once to 
Rev. A. H. Ames, D D, President, or 
Miss IDA WH. ROGERs, Preceptress, 


1140 N Capitol St , Washington, D. C 








OBITUARIES 





Now the laborer’s task is o’er; 

Now the battle- day is past; 
Now upon the farther shore 

Lands the voyager at last. 
Father, in Thy gracious yom 
Leave we now Thy servant sleeping. 


There the tears of earth are dried ; 
There its hidden things are clear; 
There the work of life is tried 
~ be juster Judge than here. 
Father, in Thy ious keeping 
Leave we now Thy servant sleeping. 


‘* Earth to earth, and dust to dust; ”’ 
Calmly now the words we say; 
Lett behind we wait in trust 
For the resurrection day. 
Father, in Thy gracious keeping 
Leave we now Thy servant sleeping. 


—J. Ellerton. 





Taft, — Ephraim K.,son of Evander and 
Lydia Taft, was born at Webeter, Mass., Jan. 
7, 1834, and died at Stafford Springs, Conn., 
Jan. 6, 1898. 

He was converted at the age of twelve at 
Southbridge, Maes., and immediately joined 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. When 
twenty years old he removed to Stafford, 
Conn., where he promptly identified himself 
with thechurch. In 1862 he res 
the call of his country and went uth with 
the Twenty-fifth OConnectieut Volunteers. 
He was made first sergeant of Company D, 
and filled the position with entire satisfac- 
tion to officers and men. At the battle of 
Irish Bend, La., April 14, 1863, he received a 
terrible wound, which caused months of 

reat suffering and imminent danger, and 

rom which he never entirely recovered. An 
army comrade says of him: “His religious 
life in the army was just as marked as at 
home. Always attending preaching service 
and prayer-meeting as opportunity offered, 
and inviting others to do the same, he care- 
fully avoided any degrading influences, and 
sought to exemplify the religion which he 
professed.” He was loyal to hischuarch. A 
steward of Stafford Springs Church for near- 
ly thirty-five years, a Sunday-school —— 
intendent for one year, and a Sunday-school 
teacher for many years, he had abundant op- 

rtunities to serve the church which be 
oved. With his strong sense of duty he 
united a sweetness of disposition. 

Mr. fatt was a somewhat independent 
thinker, a close Bible student, a trusting, 
loving, well-rounded Christian, whose voice 
was oiten heard in testimony and prayer at 
the class-meeting, prayer-meeting, and at 
the family altar. His business career in the 
community was long, honorable, and suc- 
cessful. 

In April, 1866, he was married to Miss 
Auguste F. Field, of Hampden, N. Y., who 
survives, with their two children — Mary, 
wife of Professor F. A. Bagnall, of St. 
Albans, Vt.,and Ernest K. Tatc, of Stafford 
Springs. J. 1. BARTHOLOMEW. 


nded to 





Dunton, — Rev. Shubael M. Dunton was 
born in Lincolnville, Maine, and died in his 
native town, March 15, 1898, aged 71 years. 

His early years were passed on the farm, in 
the store, and in the schools as 8 student and 
ateacher. Asa teacher he left the directing 
and inapiring influence of a faithful and 
vigorous man in the thoughts of bis pupils. 
In their various callings they are stronger 
and better men and women because they 
were once his pupils. 

He was married in early manhood to Miss 
Sarah Ellen Leavitt, who survives him. In 
all the positions to which he has been called 
she has been a worthy companion and effi- 
cient helper. 

He was converted at the age of forty-one. 
He fully dedicated himself to his Saviour and 
his church. He immediately united with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. He soon felt 
called by the Holy Spirit to the Gospel min- 
istry, and began hing in his native 
towa. He preached one year in Addison and 
Columbia, under the direction of the presid- 
ing elder. He was received on probation in 
the East Maine Oonference in 1872, ordained 
deacon in ’74and elder in ’76. He served the 
following charges: Alexander, Robbinston, 
Columbia Falls, Penobscot, South Thomas- 
ton, Southport and Georgetown. In each of 


these fields he has left monuments of a 
faithful ministry — souls converted and the 
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church strengthened. Io 1893 failing health 
promoted him to the roll of honor — the 
superannuates ha the unqualified esteem 
of each member of the Conference and of all 
the churches — and he returned to his native 
town and settled amid the scenes and asso- 
ciates of his youth. 

Mr. Dunton was modest, loyal, an able 
preacher, a faithful tor. No interest of 
the church was neg or suffered in his 
hands. He was “a good man and full of the 
Holy Ghost.”” His superannuation has been 
a useful and sunny period of his life. Slow- 
ly his bodily strength faded, yet his mind 
retained its clearness, his faith its hold, his 
hope ite brightness, until with fulness of 
a he passed to the ear of the 
saints. . 


Winslow. — Mrs. Olie M. Winslow was 
born in Walden, Vt., Dec. 28, 1844, and died 
in Whitefield, N. H., April 26, 1898. 

She was the only child of Edwin and Mary 
Houston, who are yet living. She experi- 
enced religion and united with the M. E. 
Church when about sixteen years of age. She 
was married to Josiah H. Winslow on Oct. 6, 
1862, the day before he went into the Union 
army. She remained at her home during his 
two years of service. 

At the close of the war they settled in 
Hardwick, Vt., and remained there till Mr. 
Winslow began the work of a Methodist 
itinerant in the Vermont Conference, about 
1870. In that work they spent fifteen years. 
Mrs. Winslow was eminently useful as a - 
tor’s wife. From our subsequent acquaint- 
ance with her, we can see how she would find 
@ way to the hearts of the young and lead 
them to the Saviour. When Mr. Winslow 
took a certificate of location they settled in 
Lunenburgh, Vt., where they remained six 
years. The family wsre connected with the 
M. E. Church in Lancaster, N. H., where I 
became acquainted with them when appointed 
pastor of that charge in April, 1890. They 
moved to Whitefield, N. H.,in April, 1893, the 
same month that I went there as pastor, so I 
served the family in that relation six years, 
and went tothe funeral of Mrs. Winslow as 
** one that mourneth ” for a friend. 

From Lunenbargh their two children were 
taken to the better land. Their little boy, 
Matie C., not quite six, died July 23, 1888. 
Eva Keoka, aged twelve years, died July 28, 
1890. She was an earnert Ubristian girl and 
highly esteemed by all who knew her. 

other love was a very prominent attri- 
bute of Mrs. Winslow’s nature. Having her 
own children taken away, she adopted two 
little girls, who found a very warm place io 
her heart. The six nephews who bore her 
body to its burial loved her as their mother. 
The pillow of flowers they placed at the head 
of her casket bore that one word, ‘“‘ Mother.’’ 

The funeral services, at her late home, were 
conducted y dng SS Rev. W.C. Bartlett, 
assisted by Rev. B. F. Jefferson, of the Free 
Baptist Church, and the writer. The body 
was laid to rest by the side of Matie and 
Katie in Lunenburgh. D. C, BABCOCKE. 





Hathaway.— Sophronia W. Hathaway 
was born Oct. 1, 1842, and died Dec. 4, 1897. 

Savory C. Hathaway was born April 8, 1838, 
and died April 16, 1898. 

Both were identified with New Bedford 
throughout life. Their deaths are a part of 
a remarkable series of bereavements by 
which County St. Church has lost twenty- 
five members in three years, including a 
number who, like Mr. and Mrs. Hathaway, 
seemed indispensable. Mrs. Hathaway was 
retiring in manners and domestic in tastes, 
but she was one with her husband in his 
aims and work. His illness, though pain- 
less, was long and distressing, and she be- 
came @ martyr to wifely loyalty. Her not 
robust constitution was broken by the strain 
of her incessant ministering, and the com- 
munity was startled to hear that she had 
suddenly passed on before him. 

Like many citizens of New Bedford, in 
early life Mr. Hathaway was a sailor, spend- 
ing three years in two voyages to distant 
parts of the globe. Later he served in the 
war in the Mass. Infantry. In 1865 he en- 

in business in New Bedford, and by 
industry, pony one good sense built upa 
large business m small beginnings and 
won an excellent reputation for his goods. 
He was alsoa member of the New Bedford 
Board of Public Works, a director in finan- 
cial institutions, and a member of the 
G. A. R. and the Masonic fraternity. In all 
that he did his characteristics showed to 
splendid advantage, but nowhere more so 
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than in the church. There Mr. and M.s. 
Hathaway were distinguished for their gen- 
erous contributions, consecrated energy 
wise ar oe cheerfulness and 
courage, lavish hospitality,and a devotion 
to the spiritual as well as the material inter- 
ests of the church. They seemed, also, to 
have an instinctive discernment of the right 
side of questions. Their pastors delighted 
to confide in them. 

When yet there seemed many years re- 
maining of usefulness and happiness, the 
beautiful home has become desolate; the 
manly voice is heard no more in the councils 
of church and city, nor in song and testi- 
mony; and the daughter and three sons sit 
astonished at a strange Providence. We ask 
not to know why, but that we may do duty 
as wellas did these large-hearted and effi- 
cient servants of God who, so little separated, 
have attained their consummation. 

J. F. Cooper. 





Bates. — Mrs. Harriet P. Bates, wife of 
Ww. B. Bates, was born in Newport, R. 1., 
in 1826, and died in the same place, April 14, 


Mrs. Bates was converted in early life, and 
though her associations were with the Bap- 
tist Church, of which her mother was a mem- 
ber, she was inclined toward tho Methodists, 
and united with the First M. E. Church in 
Newport, remaining a member there for more 
than fifty years, until her death. 

She had been married forty-nine years. 
This long, peaceful and happy union is now 
broken, but the husband and only son, sup- 
ported by Divine grace, find the memory of 
the past a blessing in the light of the prom- 
ises of God. 

Mrs. Bates was active in Sunday-school 
and church work. A woman of social power 
and of much sympathy, she often lightened 
the burdens of others as she went about do- 
ing good. She ministered to others, but tar- 
ried only in a brief sickness to be ministered 
unto, and departed to be with Christ. which 
is far better. J. H. ALLEN. 


ITCHING 
SKIN | 
DISEASES 


SPEEDY CURE TREATMENT for torturing, disfig- 
uring, itching, burning, and scaly skin and scalp 
diseases with loss of hair.— Warm baths with Cu- 
TicuRA SoaP, gentle applications of CuTicuRra 
(ointment), and fall doses of CuricuBna Resor- 
VENT, greatest of blood purifiers and humor cures 


(iticura 


Is sold throughout the world. Porrss 
anno Cuem. Conp., Sole Props.. Boston. 
How to Cure Itching Skin Diseases,” free. 
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pvaune Softened and Beautified 
RED ROUGH HAND by Cuticuga Boar. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
BE. W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati, 0., U. 8. 
Only High Class, Best Grade Copper and Tin 


Pull, Sweet Tone 
Bteaen cx Fee OHURCH BELLS 
Fully Guaranteed 

and Chimes. No Common Grades. The Best Onls- 
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PARKER'S GINGER TONIC 


CHIMES, Ere. 


eure for C i 

Inward Pains and the ills of the Feeble and 5 
bining the most active medicines with Ginger, it exerts 
acurative power over disease unknown to other reme 
dies, and isin fact the most revitalizing, _ con» 
bination ever discovered. Weak Lu matism, 
Female Debility, and the distressing ills of the Stom- 
ach, Liver, Kidneys and Bowels are dragging many te 
the grave who would recover health by its timely usa, 
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ATMANU= JOHN H. Pray, 
FACTURERS CARPETS anD 
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PRICES. WASHINGTON 
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Sons & Co.. 
UPHOLSTERY, 
BOSTON. 
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OUR PERPLEXING PROBLEM 
REV. OC. H. SMITH. 


HAT the small increase in membership 

in our church last year is more appar- 

ent than real, has already been established 

and published. Two other observations are 
pertinent and important. 

The rural churches are suffering seriously 
trom the present city-ward trend of the pop- 
ulation. Many Christian people in moving 
from country to city neglect to reunite with 
the church. At first they look about to see 
which church they may prefer. They wish to 
hear the popular preachers and captivating 
choirs. They may have lived all their lives 
on the simple bread and butter of the Gospel 
inacountry church, and decide now to enjoy 
fora while the luxury (7?) of cake and cream 
in different “ big city churches.” This itin- 
erating is easy, possibly inexpensive, and ir- 
responsible; and the participants soon be- 
come religious tramps — accountable to no 
church, shepherded by no pastor, feeders in 
no fold, and, changing the figure, workers 
in no vineyard. Presently their names do 
not count on any church-roll, being marked 
in the home record, “‘ Removed without cer- 
tificate.” Too frequently these people drop 
into that indescribable condition of mere 
nominal Christianity. The emphasis which 
the Master places upon continued activity in 
the church is indicated in the passage: ‘‘ He 
that gathereth not with Me scattereth 
abroad .”’ 

Closely connected with this is the weaken- 
ing of the churches by groups of disaffected 
members splitting off and starting a mis- 
sion. Some city directories show nearly as 
many undenominational societies, ‘‘ Doors of 
Hope” and “ Gates of Heaven,” as church- 
es. Missions are needed, but of the inde- 
pendent, irresponsible sort there are already 
too many. There is today aspirit of criti- 
cism and a tendency to place-seeking de- 
structive to activeand continued loyalty to 
one’s denomination and to the particular 
church of which he is, or ought to be, a 
member. The one thing for which every 
Methodist should seek is mentioned in a 
paragraph of the General Rules: “Such a 
society is no other than ‘a company of men 
having the form and seeking the power of 
godliness, united in order to pray together, 
to receive the word of exhortation, and to 
watch over one another in love, that they 
may help each other to work out their salva- 
tion.’”’ 


Pheniz, R. I. 


A LITTLE TRIBUTE TO DR. 
WILLIAM BUTLER 


FLORENCE E. KINNEY. 


R. WILLIAM BUTLER is my first and 

earliest recollection of a really notable 

man in the Methodist Episcopal Church. He 

began to be in my childish fancy, when not 

more than six or seven years old, the embod- 

iment of all that was Methodist, missionary, 
Christian. 

He was a guest in our home, a Methodist 
parsonage, at a glad Christmas time. He 
may have come fur a missionary address — 
doubtless did; but of that I have no recol- 
lection. But there was a Christmas tree cel- 
ebration at the church, a distribution of 
Ubristmas gifts,and a presentation at the 
close, by Dr. Butler,to the pastor and his 
wife, of a beautiful silver water service; and 
somehow he always seemed to me the giver. 

A little later in the evening a family circle 
gathered around a parlor centre table, and 
Dr. Butler presented anew family Bible in 
brown leather binding, my father’s gift, and 
placed upon the Bible ‘“‘The Land of the 
Veda,” in green cloth binding — his own gift 
to the household; and from that day to this 
the two books have always been in my mind 
one and inseparable. 

The picture vanishes; but what more beau- 
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tiful memory to carry down all time of a 
truly great, noble, stalwart Methodist than 
that associated with church, home,and a 
joyous Christmas time—the very substra- 
tum of all that makes for peace, civilization, 
Christianity, the coming of the Lord Jesus 
Christ ? 


New York City. 


For Over Fitty Years 


Mrs. WINsSLOW’s SooTHine Syrup has been used 

by children teething. It soothes the child, softens 

the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the 

peas semeny for Diarrh@a. Twenty-five cents a 
ttle. 





©) MURAT HALSTEAD'S GREAT WAR 1s.° 

O ar Country in War.” All about armies, navies.) 
coast defences, Maine Disaster, Cuba, Our War 

O with Spain and relations with Foreivn Nations. 

O penstg page, written sincethe Maine Disus- 
ter. agnificent colored illustrations. Agents 
Raking $10 to $89 per day. Noexperience necessary. 
Most liberal terms guaranteed, 20 days’ credit, 
— low, freight paid. Handsome outfit free.() 

end 9 two cent stamps to pay postage. 

EDUCATIONAL UNION, . 824 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. C) 
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AARON R. GAY & CO. 


Stationers and Bank Book 
Manufacturers. 
ACCOUNT BOOK 


Of any desired pattern made to order. 
122 State St. BOSTON. 
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Methodist Book Concern 


EATON & MAINS, Agents 


— NOW READY — 


MINUTES 


OF,THE 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONFERENCE 
for 1898 


ss 5S 5 5 eo 
_seee. 


_oeo''.,.r,.reere 


Price, 25 cts., postpaid 


Special price to ministers 


New England Depository 


Chas. R. Magee, Manager 
38 Bromfield St., Boston 
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Wesleyan Academy 
Wilbraham, Mass. 
Applications now received for Fall term, which 
opens Wednesday, Sept. 14, 188%. 


Rev. WM. R. NEWHALL, 
Principal. 


Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Law School. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct.5. For circulars 
address the Acting Dean, 
SAMUEL OC. BENNETT. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Theology. 
Free rooms and free instruccion in the heart of 


Boston. Opens Sept.2i. Address the Dean, 
Buell, 12 Somerset St , Boston, Mass. 


THE 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
(Incorporated.) 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., 
Proprietors. 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ue 
1242 12th St., Washi 
8t., West, 


730 pe’ 
825 Market St. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles, Oal. 

Send to any of the sbove agencies fer Agency 
Manual, free. Correspondence with employ- 
ers is invited. Registration forms sent to teachers 
on application. 

Large numbers of school officers from all sec- 
tions vi the country, including more than ninety 
per cent. of the Public School superintendents of 
New England, have applied to us for teachers. 

We have filled positions at salaries aggregating 


$7,613,896.00. 


New Hampshire Conference 
Seminary and Female 


College 
— 53d Year — 
Spring term opens April 5, 1898. 

Students prepared for college and for professiona 
schools. Courses in Music, Art, ard Elocution 
Good Commercial department. 

Beautiful and healthful location. Three hours 
ride frum Boston. Commodious buildings heated 
by steam and lighted by electricity. Residen’ 
nurse. Twelve teach 's. 


Send for a Catalogue to the President, 


GEO. L. PLIMPTON, 
Tilton, N. BH. 








‘EDUCATIONAL 
THE 
Portland School for Girls 


(Successor to the Bellows School). 
163 Danforth St., Portland, Me. 
Will open September 21, 1898. 


CAROLINE M. CRISFIELD, 
AGNES LOWELL. 


Address until Jane 7, 


Principals 


Ogontz School, Penna. 


Maine Wesleyan Seminary 
and Female College 


Kent’s Hill, Me. 
Spring term opens March 15. 


Send for Catalogue. 
Rev. A. F. CHASH, Ph. D., 
President. 


- Bast Maine Seminary 


Bucksport, Me. 


W. A. HUTCHISON, President 
Expenses low. Send for catalog. 
Spring term begins March. 14. 





MassacuusetTtTs, Auburndale (10 miles from Boston). 
Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Suggests to parents seeking a good school consid- 
eration of the following points in its methods: — 

1. Its special care of health. 

Resident nurse supervising work, diet and exer- 
cise; abundant food in good variety and well cooked; 
early and long sleep; a fine gymnasium furnished by 
Dr. Sargent, of Harvard; bowling alley and swim- 
ming-bath; no regular or foreknown examinations, 
etc. 

2. Ite broadly planned course of study. 

Boston proximity both necessitates and helps to 
furnish the best of teachers, including many special- 
iste; with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty 
of thirty. Four years’ course; in some things equai to 
college work; in others, planned rather for home and 
womanly life, Two studies required, and two to be 
chosen from a list of eight or ten electives. One pre- 
paratory year. Special students admitted if eight- 
een years or over, or graduates of High Schools. 

%. Ite home-like air and character. 

Traiping in self-government; limited number 
(many declined every fall for lack of room) ;personal 
oversight in habite, manners, care ©’ »@rson, room, 

4. Its handiwork and other unusual departments 

Pioneer school in scientific teaching of Oooking 
Millinery, Dress-making, Business Law for Women 
Home Sanitation, Swimming. 

Regular expense for school year, $500. For illus- 
trated catalogue address (mentioning Zion’s Hunr- 


ALD) 
Cc. C. BRAGDON, 
Principal. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 

Tuesday, May 10 

— General Miles to lead the army about to in- 
vade Cuba. 

— Rioting in the Spanish provinces becoming 
more violent; twelve persons killed and fifty 
wounded at Linares on Sunday and the public 
buildings pillaged. 

— Troops for the Philippines expedition gath- 
ering at San Francisco. 


—A report that Admiral Dewey captured in 
Manila 10,000 tons of coal. 


—Abili authorizing the enlistment of yellow 
fever immunes passed by the House. 


— Wheat up to $1.90 per bushel. 


— Charles H. Allen of Massachusetts nom- 
inated for Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 


— John Jacob Astor of New York and Curtis 
Guild, Jr., of this city nominated to be inspector 
generals, with rank of lieutenant colonel. 


Wednesday, May 11 


— A report that the Spanish fleet, supposed to 
be on its way toward this country, has returned 
to Cadiz. 


— An uprising in Italy; rebels besieging Milan; 
fierce fighting on the housetops and in the streets; 
martial law proclaimed in several cities. 


— The Senate passes the Post Office bill, and 
also a proposed constitutional amendment sub- 
stituting May 4for March 4as Inauguration Day. 

— Russia and Japan sign an important proto- 
col agreeing to recognize the independence of 
Korea and not interfere in her internal affairs. 

— Disorderly scenes in the Spanish Cortes; the 
war credits adopted. 


— The U.8.58.‘* Monocacy ”’ must leave Shang- 
hai, China having proclaimed neutrality. 


— The Spaniards busily erecting sand batteries 
on the coast of Cuba; our torpedo boat ‘“ Wins- 
low’’ chased out of Cardenas harbor by three 
Spanish gunboats; subsequently protected by the 
** Machias ” 


Thursday, May 12 


— McCadden’s toy store burned in Philadel- 
phia; three persons burned to death, and prop- 
erty valued at $225,000 destroyed. 

—A Spanish torpedo boat reported to have 
blown up and sunk in the Straits of Gibraltar. 

— Major Gen. Wesley Merritt to command the 
expedition tothe Philippines and be the Gov- 
ernor General of the islands. 

— The House passes a resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution providing for the 
election of Senators by popular vote. 

— Two attempts to poison the infantry in Camp 
Mobile by putting arsenic in the drinking water. 

— Lieut. Peary’s vessel, the “ Windward,” ar- 
rives in New York, fifty-two days out from Lon- 
don. 

— More troops leave Chickamauga for Tampa. 

— No foreigners allowed in Port Arthur and 
Talien-wan unless by Russian permission. 

— Prof. Dewar of London succeeds in liquefy- 
ing hydrogen and also helium. 


Friday, May 13 


— Fight in Cardenas Bay; the torpedo boat 
“Winslow” hit, and Ensign Bagley ana four 
men killed by a bursting shell. 


— Admiral Dewey recovering steel rifles from 


Spanish sunken ships and stores from the arse- 
nal at Cavite. 
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ZION’S HERALD 


— The batteries of San Juan, Porto Rico, shelled 
by Admiral Sampson's fleet, and reduced; only 
one American killed and seven wounded. 

— The Newlands joint resolution, providing for 
the annexation of Hawaii, reported to the House. 

— An elevator burned in Chicago with neigh- 
boring lumber yards; loss, $1,600,000. 

— Order restored in Italy. 

— Buffalo Bill” (Col. W. F. Cody) appointed 
** chief of scouts”? on General Miles’ staff. 

— Downing, the Spanish spy captured in Wash- 
ington, commits suicide. 

— Four members of the Sagasta ministry re- 
sign their portfolios. 

— The Spanish steamer “ Rita” captured by 
the auxiliary cruiser “ Yale.” 


— The Spanish fleet sighted off Martinique, 
West Indies. 


Saturday, May 14 


— Commodore Schley’s flying squadron puts to 
sea from Hampton Roads. 

—The invasion of Cuba postponed till the 
Spanish fleet is disposed of; volunteer regiments 
ordered to Chickamauga instead of Tampa. 

—A report that the Bank of Paris will loan 
Spain 10,000,000 francs. 

— A bequest of $100,000 to two physicians of this 
city to investigate methods of curing cancer, 
consumption, and other diseases now regarded 
as incurable. 

— Death of Bishop W.S. Perry, of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal diocese of lowa. 

— Rioting in Italy continues, with great loss of 
life. 

—The Spanish fleet off Venezuela; Admiral 
Sampson’s squadron at Puerto Plata, San Do- 
mingo. 

— Two cables cut in the harbor of Cienfuegos, 
Cuba, by volunteers from the “‘ Marblehead ” and 


the “* Nashville;”’ two Americans killed and six 
badly wounded. 


— Unsuccessful attempts of the “‘Gussie” to 
land munitions of war for the Cubans in Pinar 
del Rio. 


— The U. 8. Auxiliary Cruiser “‘ Harvard” per- 
mitted by France to stay in St. Pierre, Mar- 
tinique, for repairs. 


Monday, May 16 

— Unsuccessful ruse to draw our ships block- 
ading off Havana within range of Spanish guns. 

— Sagasta trying to form a new ministry. 

—Sampson’s and %Schley’s fleets to close in 
upon the Spanish fleet if the latter can be found. 

— Spain displeased at Mr. Chamberlain's sug- 
gestion of an Anglo-Saxon alliance. 


— A vessel sent to Cuba to arrange for the ex- 
change of two American prisoners captured there 
last Friday. 


— Admiral Dewey sends word that Manila will 
soon surrender. 


— A total of 65,000 men mustered into the Army 
so far. 


— Arigid censorship exercised over all cable 
lines. 


Have You Smoked Too Much? 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It will relieve the depression caused thereby, 
quiet the nerves and induce sassaig sleep. 


BOSTON SOCIAL UNION 


AYMAN'’S Night closed the season with 
the Social Union. It might have well 


, been entitled *“* Patriotic Night,’’ as the char- 


acter of the musical selections and the ad- 
dress partook strongly of a patriotic charac- 
ter. The guest of the evening was Hon. A. 8. 
Roe, of Worcester, senator fr‘ m that district, 
and most delightful music was rendered with 
fine discrimination and taste by a quartet 
from the First Church, Somerville, consisting 
of Messrs. Herbert 8. Richardson, Albert C. 


Ashton, Nestor W. Davie, and Harry H. Ash- 
ton, with Frank E., Fitts accompanist. They 


were bLeartily received. Grace was said by | 
Mr. A. L. Dodge of the First Church, Scmer- | 


ville. After the collation prayer was offered 
by Heury V. Degen, of Newton Centre. 

The president, Mr. Albrrt Williams, spoke 
of the growth of the Union, and iuitro- 
duced Hon, A. 8. Roe, who was re- 
ceived with vociferous epplause, and who 
said,in part: The bletiudist people are alwa)s 
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patriotic. it was the only denomination that 
divided on the issue of slavery. gave 
some facetious reminiscences of his visits to 
Southern churches, and ae wary Subepeet. 
ingly of events of the Ci War and and of battle 
scenes with which he was personally familiar. 
He paid a vivid tribute to the valor of the 
Southern soldiers as a worthy foe. He de- 
scribed stirring scenes at Gattra a 
amauga, and eowlians stopping 
bomage to Grant and the ester an EA ewe 
ofthe war. As he turned back the h ot 
the Rebellion leaf by leaf, the audience foij- 
lowed him with unremittin attention, while 
many of them renewed their own experience 
in the graphic story of the speaker. Supple- 
menting the story of the Civil ‘Wer. the 
’ showed that the same spirit animates 
youth of today, and that the sons of the 

old soldiers are just as ready to fight for the 
right today. 

The evening proved to be one of rare at- 
tractiveness. W.P.A. 


— Rev. R. D. Sank writes from Portland, 
Conn., under date of May 15: “ Rev. W. 0. 
Cady,a supernumerary member of the New 
England Southern Conference, who has re- 
sided in this place for over thirty years, 
passed away last evening about 12 o’clock, 
after a serious illness of a little over a week. 
He leaves a wife and a married son and 
daughter. The funeral will take place Tues- 
day at 2 P. m.”’ 
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Babies 
Thrive On It. 


ail Borden 


Eagle Brand 
Condensed Nilk. 














LITTLE Book INFANT 
HEALTH” Sent FREE, 


Should be in Every House. 
LY. CONDENSED MILK CO. 
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LITTLETON, NH. 


TWO-STORY HOUSE and STABLE, suitable “ 
year round home; fine location for = people to 
spend summer among the moun:ains 

Address, P. ©. Box 147, Littleton, N. H. 


SUPPLY WORK WANTED 


Through summer. Iam a student in Boston 
University Theological School; member of 
Iowa Conference. Wife is with me; have no 
family. References furnished. 
H. T. ROBINSON, 
72 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 


FOR SALE 


One set of the Preacher’s Complete Homiletical 
Commentary of the Old Testament, published dy 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. 

Address, 


TO RENT 
OR SELL 








Rev. W. KIRKBY, 


East Weymouth, Mars. 
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FRINK’S Paten 
Gas or Oil, give the most Sou pete 
softest cheapest & Best ht eoeul 
for Churches, Stores, Show ows, 
Banks, ae. a von L and 
elegant designs. Se siz* room. 
Get circular and estimate. A Liberal 
=> to churches and the trade. 

Don't be deceived by cheap imitations, 
Pearl S&t., N. % 


I. P, FRINK, ssi 











